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KREMLIN’S RUDE REBUFF 


_ Washington’s solo representations to the Krem- 
lin, and the Kremlin’s truculent broadcast to the 
wide world, have left the position exactly as it was 
before. Whether the Americans expected any mate- 
rial advantages to follow their direct appeal is 
questionable. Diplomacy in Moscow seems to have 
been reduced to an occasional hint on the presenta- 
tion of credentials and to farewell Ambassadorial 
talks. 


True, the Soviet authorities were doubly rude. 
They broadcast what was intended to be an ap- 
proach along the old lines of diplomacy, when 
Government could talk to Government’ without 
benefit of undue publicity—now more than ever 
embarrassing when diplomacy is at the mercy of 
vociferous and sometimes grossly malicious party 
politics. They not only trampled on this relatively 
mild effort of the departing ambassador to relieve 


himself of a humiliating sense of complete frustra- . 
tion: they took every possible advantage of it for 


propaganda. 

They did, it is true, forbear to mention Persia 
and Egypt, though they must have been wringing 
their hands with glee at the turn of events there. 
It hardly ministered to the omens for a frank 
farewell talk. 


Every known form of negotiation has _ been 
tried about this Korean problem, and a host of 
others, during the “peace” years. The Generals of 
the occupation forces in Korea got nowhere; the 
diplomats were equally unsuccessful; the U.N. 
Commission on Korea was defied or ignored, and 
then, to cap all, the Communists tried to scttle the 
whole thing by armed aggression which they have 
consistently and brazenly blamed on the Americans, 
who had to improvise their counter-measures from 
the very bottom! 
most reasonable despair of a peaceful solution. 


Small wonder, then, that even the. 


In his violent counterblast Mr. Vyshinsky 
appeared to resent most the “simple statement of 
plain fact” about the danger of a general war and 
of events “undesirable” to both Governments. His 
rhetorical question has answers to none more patent 
than to the Soviet authorities themselves, The 
dangers are obvious to all, just as it is in the obvious 
interests of all to limit the imbroglio to Korea. 


Experience of the Kremlin’s methods has 
taught the free world to look between the intermin- 
able lines of propaganda for a single hopeful 
sentence. M. Malik’s original peace suggestion was 
planted like a lone flower in a forest of abusive 
verbiage. The recognition of the ‘‘urgent necessity” 
of a peaceful settlement takes undue colour from 
its hostile environment. All efforts to end the 
fighting, said Mr. Vyshinsky, would have the ‘‘full 
and energetic support of Russia,” and then he goes 
on to blame the United States for everything—for 
the “unleashing of war against the Korean people” 
to the creation of-incidents and interference. The 
fact that Russia is not a party to the truce negotia- 
tions is brought in not merely as a pretext for re- 
fusal to act but as a claim and a reproach. 


It is never easy to understand the double talk 
in which these Soviet pronouncements are so often 
couched. The general handling of the matter evokes 
speculation about the delicacy. of the Kremlin’s 
relations with the Chinese and North Koreans. 
Certainly the method chosen of disclosing these 
representations involved the minimum of embar- 
rassment to the Soviet. If Moscow suspected any 
intention to drive a wedge between itself and the 
Communist  belligerents, it has taken only too 
good care to drive a wedge in the other way. The 
method also evaded any suggestion of pressure 
through direct representations in Peking and 
Pyongyang. 
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It is widely believed that Peking ‘does want a 
truce. Even so it may well be that it would not 


altogether relish any advice from the Kremlin in 
Nor is 


the context of American representations. 
it the kind of mediation the Soviet would rapturous- 
ly welcome anyway. The psychological factors in 
this very’ delicate situation cannot be overlooked. 
The Chinese are becoming daily more conscious of 


their own power, and they are probably difficult 


to deal with unless the utmost tact is used. And 
pressure would.be resented all the more if in fact, 
as is generally suspected, Moscow gave the nod of 
eonsent to the North Koreans when they embarked 
on their aggressive enterprise. 


These may well have been factors. in the ‘sitive 
of the Kremlin’s extraordinary reaction to the 
American approach. But they are inadequate as 
-an explanation. Many indeed will assume that 
Moscow is quite willing to let the war go on so 
long as the Chinese and Korean Communists are 
willing to fight. The cynic will consider no other 
answer. But this, too, is inadequate. 


: The issue is not so much the question of . a 
truce as of the terms of the truce. Behind all the 
manoeuvres lies the issue of the armistice line and 
the buffer zone; between the American military 
insistence on a defensible line and the Communist 
demand for the reversion to the 38th Parallel. 
That unrealistic line has had its weakness exposed, 
and it is a small enough sacrifice on the part of 


those who proved its weakness in June, 1950, to 
exclude it from the purely military calculations, 


which are now paramount. To expect the Ameri- 


‘cans to go back there now is absurd. The actual 
battleline is the obvious basis of all truce discus- 
sions. 


It will be time enough to deal with the political 
line when fighting has ceased and the problem 
arises of whether Korea is to be united or divided 
once again. If unity is impossible, the 38th 
Parallel will enter the picture—the Communists 
will make sure of that, if only because of considera- 
tions of prestige. All te more must it strengthen 
the U.N. resolve to insist on a solution by unifica- 
tion. It is in fact the only way to bring real peace 
to Korea: beside it, the line of division is mere 
mockery. 


It is too early yet to determine what bearing 
Governor Lewey’s new line of policy will have 
either upon Republican policy or the ultimate solu- 
tion in Korea and the Far East generally. It could 
be most vital. Into the confusions and recrimina- 
tions of his own Party he has intruded the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘Asia for the Asians, not the Russians.” 
To this he adds the principle that America must 
‘‘stop making Asians over into our own image.” 
Certainly it is a challenge to the MacArthur 
conception of an endless crusade against Com- 
munism as an idea, without in any way relenting 
in the struggle against Communist aggression. 


Finally, Russia’s rejection of’ the 
American representations did reiterate support for 
a truce. Its difference was on terms. The issue 
was thus carried over to the U.N. Assembly,.which 
soon meets again, and in which Russia—absent 
from the truce talks—will be very much present. 


NEW LIFE ON THE LAND 


Land policy directly affects the lives of three-quarters of 
the world’s population. 
countries as the U.S.A. and Britain, agriculture is still the 
largest single industry. In the’ East it is a life-and-death 
matter for all its teeming millions. The conference of agri- 
cultural specialists from 50 nations which began earlier this 
month in the United States is thus properly regarded as of 
exceptional significance. 


For six weeks, officials and aioe will study what can 
and should be done about problems of land use and land owner- 
ship. They include not only methods of changing outmoded 
land tenure systems but how to improve marketing techniques 
and how to create better farm credit systems. The conference 
- is sponsored by the U.S. Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion, which has a record of great work already behind it, and 
by the Technical Co-operation Administration, which has great 
potentialities before it. 


It starts from a clear and decisive line of departure. The 
Soviet system has not fulfilled the great promises it made of 
new life and new prosperity for the immense mass of peas- 
ants. They have in fact become serfs of the State. Their 


economic lot is no better than it was before. One form of. 


feudalism has been substituted for another. Even the small 
plots a minority of them still own are imperilled by the theor- 
ists who would filch even this satisfaction from them and 


transform agriculture into a giant factory and the peasants 
into factory operatives. 


Even in such highly industrialised 


On this side of the curtain conditions are often so bad 
that to these peasants any change must make for improvement. 


The task of the free world is to devise an alternative, and a. 


better and more effective alternative. It is impossible even 
to begin the task.of raising the standard of living of the multi- 
millions of Asia until the land problem is first tackled. 


It has been done in Japan; it is also being done in 
Formosa. The only effective answer to the cry of the land 
to the State is the policy of. the land to the peasant who 
tills it. The desire of men who live on and by the land to 
own at least a plot of their own is deep rooted. But while 
ownership is a first factor, there are a host of problems that 
have also to be solved, to avoid the perils of undue fragmenta- 
tion, and to attain the major goal of increasing the standards 
of the farmer. The stability and satisfactions that derive 
from ownership would not be enduring if the level of sub- 
sistence remained no higher than before. Productivity, cre- 
dit, education and modern science have all to be brought into 
play. 


The problem has already come before the U.N. Economic 
and Social Council, which adopted a resolution covering the 
efficient size of farm units, security of tenure on the land, the 


right to ownership by the man who works it, clear titles to 


land and water, adequate credit at reasonable rates, efficient 
marketing methods, and equitable taxes on land and its pro- 


duce. The U.N. General Assembly has also concerned itself 


with this question. 
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There is a totally different approach to the question on 
the part of the free nations as compared with the Soviet solu- 
tion. The Soviet were concerned primarily with the con- 
solidation of the power of the State. The free nations, on the 
contrary, seek the economic and social welfare of the farmer, 
and in pursuing different motives there is also a vast difference 
in method. The free nations rely upon orderly constitutional 
methods; the Communists upon the confiscation of property 
and the liquidation of landlords. Mr. Willard Thorp, the U.S. 
official who has taken a leading part in this campaign of land 
reform, claims that the results of the constitutional method 
have been no less revolutionary than the disorderly, harsh 
and unrewarding methods of the Communists, and at the same 
time have brought about genuine improvement in a thoroughly 
practical and democratic way. P 


There is no single answer to the detailed. land problems 
of the various countries. Conditions differ so much that, with- 
in the framework of essential principle, solutions must like- 
wise differ and in any case must largely be conceived by the 
peoples directly concerned. So to an international question 
of supreme significance there must, in detail, be national 
answers. 


Mechanization lies at the root of the immense develop- 
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ment of agriculture in the United States and also in Britain. 
Assisted as they have been by a sympathetic Government 
policy, farmers have entered upon an era of prosperity and 
stability never known before, though the hazards of the. 
weather remain to be conquered. Mechanization can ‘hardly 
be the same answer in the overcrowded and inadequate lands 
of Asia. But much can be done. Even in Europe, where 
mechanization also lags, farm production has increased about 


25% since 1947. 


In Siam the problem centres jose upon ownership than 
upon the disproportionate profits of the producer and the mid- 
dleman or distributor. The Siamese delegate told the confer- 
ence that 85% of the land in Siam is owned by the men who 
work it, and that 7,600 co-operative credit societies are operat-. 
ing. In Malaya 70% of the total agricultural land is farmed 
by tenants, whose rents are estimated at 30% to 40% of the 
yield. 


A long-range plan there is designed to help tenant-farmers 
to take over the land from absentee landlords on an instalment 
system, over a long period of time. The opening up of new 
lands, won from the jungle and swamp, the establishment of 
farm co-operatives and of farm crédit also form part of the 
plans. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


CEYLON’S PROGRESS 


_ Favoured by the strong demand and good prices com- 
manded by its major exports—tea, rubber and coconuts— 


the population of Ceylon has been enjoying the fruits of 
-economic prosperity and political stability at a time when 


other countries of South Asia have been going through 
times of acute stress. The achievement of a trade surplus 
last year of Rs. (Ceylon) 394 million (about £30 million 
at Rs. 13.3 to £1). with the promise of a still better result 
for 1951, has made it possible to lift import controls on 
essential dollar goods and .to ease the con‘rols on non- 
essentials. There have also been reductions in the tariffs 
on consumer goods, including a cut which has brought the 
kerosine duty down to 5% cents (Ceylon) per gallon— 
equivalent to about 1d.—as compared with the previous rate 
of 11% cents (Ceylon). The import duty on motor-cars has 
been reduced from 35 per cent to 20 per cent dad valorem, 
but the duty on gasoline remains unaltered at Rs. ('Ceylon) 
1.30 per gallon (1s. 11%4.). 


Oil sales in Ceylon had already gone ahead strongly 
before these relaxations were introduced, according to the 
authoritative Petroleum Press Service, London. The accom- 
panying table shows that last year’s total inland consump- 


_tion was 16 per cent higher than in 1949, the most signifi- 


cant increases being a jump of 37 per cent in automotive 
gas oil, 18 per cent in non-road gas oil and some 14 per cent 
in both kerosine and motor gasoline. Motor traffic is mostly 
concentrated in Colombo and the small number of other 
towns, but last year’s total motor vehicle fleet was appre- 


ciably larger than in 1949, thanks to the importation of over. 


4,000 new vehicles during 1950. At the end of last year there 
were 56,450 motor vehicles of all kinds in the island, includ- 
ing over 34,000 motorcars, 11,000 lorries and 3,000 buses. 
The number of tractors was under 200. But progress with 
the development expenditure outlined in the Colombo Plan, 
over one-third of which at a cost equivalent to £38 million 
is to be devoted to agricultural improve nents in the plans 
drawn up by Ceylon, will call for the utilization of a larger 
tractor fleet on land reclamation projects. 


OIL CONSUMPTION IN CEYLON 


(Thousand Barrels) | 
1949 1950 


Motor Gasoline .......:.... 723 815 
' Aviation Gasoline ........ ar 38 68 
Kerosine ...... 367 419 
Automotive Gas Oil ........ 95 130 
Non-Road Gas Oil .......... 318 375 
Total Inland Market ...... 1,864 2,157 
Marine Diesel Oil .......... 631 617 
Marine Fuel Oil ............ 3,153 3,250 
Total Bunkers ............ 3,784 3,867 


All the island’s oil requirements have to be bought abroad. 
Persia supplied 53 per cent of total imports last year, fol- 
lowed ‘by Bahrein with 18 per cent and British Borneo and 
Indonesia each with about 10 per cent. In 1949, British 
Borneo, with 38 per cent of the total, had been the largest 
supplier. Bunker deliveries at a rate of about half a million 
tons a year absorb nearly two-thirds of total oil supplies 
arriving in the island. Ceylon has no coal supplies of its 
own, and its complete dependence on oversea resources for 
both solid and liquid fuels has lent urgency to post-war 
efforts to increase the output of hydro-electricity. Since the 
central mountain ranges bear the fill force of frequent 
tropical downpours, their rivers carry off a rainfall of over 
200 inches yearly and they therefore constitute a possible 
source of copious water-power supplies. In addition to irri- 
gation schemes, which will also yield power, a major bydro- 
electricity project is under construction in the mountain area 
of Aberdeen-Laksapana. The first stage of this scheme, 
providing an installed generating capacity of 25,000 kilowatts, 
has recently been completed. In order to cater for the new 
processing industries which are projected, as well as to” meet 
the growing needs of town populations and of plantations 
producing export crops, work has already begun on plans to 
treble the capacity of this new station. 
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THE IRIAN QUESTION | 


There has been for some time mes RENO going 
on in Djakarta for the ‘return’ of Irian — the Netherlands 
controlled western part of the huge island of New Guinea. 
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Negotiations between The Hague and | Diakarte have not led 
to an agreement. The Indonesian statesmen while wishing 
not to exaggerate the importance of the question of incor- 
poration of Irian into the new unitary republic of Indonesia 
seem to be obliged to meet certain rabid nationalistic in- 
stincts of the very vocal group of Pres. Sukarno supporters. 


It is being realised in the Netherlands that the right to 
self-government of the population of New Guinea cannot 
be denied and in fact there are now taken effective measures 
to educate the native people. the Papuas and others, with 
a view of achieving in the not too distant future some ac- 
ceptable form of home rule. Meanwhile the Dutch are with 
the aid of other people, notably the Eurasian community 
which to a growing extent has in recent years left Indonesia 
to settle in a new country, developing the resources cf the 
country; petroleum may prove to ve scon one of the oe 
products of New Guinea. 


Some tension between the Netherlands and Indonesia has 
resulted from the break-down of negotiations but the cordial 
cooperation between these two countries for the sake of: the 
promotion of economic activity in Indonesia has not suffered. 
In all fairness the informed Indonesian opinion must con- 
cede that the demand of Iriaz’s incorporatisn into Indonesia 
is based on emotivnal and not at ali on rational arguments. 
Ultimately the Irians should be called upor ta decide the 
future of their country — which will have to include alsc 
Eastern New Guinea which is under Australian administra- 


tion. Perhaps they will find it desirable to join the Nether- 


lands in a new form of commonwealth; but independence 
might just as likely be the eventual outcome of the politica! 
movement*which only very recettly has started though only 
little is known about it abroad. The economic potentialities 
of New Guinea, west and east, are very great but without 
outside investment and enterprise nothing can be achieved 
there. 


Summarizing the Dutch arguments they are as follows:— 
(1) Indonesia has neitner the administrative nor the tech- 
nical skill to develop the country. (2) Indonesia hasn't got 
the economic resources necessary for development. (3) In 


view of the ethnological differences and backwardness of the 


population compared *o the rest of Indonesia it is inevitable 
that in practice New Guinea would remain a colony. For as 
long as New Guinea belongs te the Netherlands there will 
be international supervision of the administration according 
to the charter of the United Nations which supervision would 
disappear if the country is recognized as an integral part 
of Indonesia as the Indonesian Republic claims. 


OVERTURES TO OVERSEAS CHINESE) 


The disposition to regard the recent renewed appeal of 
the Chairman of the Peking Commission for Overseas Chinese 
Affairs for support as involving possibly a major change of 
policy is premature, to say the least. Such a change may 
come in time, but not yet; if and when it does come, it will be 
important. The immediate pressure behind the appeal 
probably came from the States trading organisations which 


suddenly find themselves very short of foreign exchange.” 


They have been buying heavily—in some cases at the top of 
the market, as in the unprecedented stockpiling of rubber 
until the ban came into force. Now they have run out of 
foreign exchange and find their buying activities restricted 
by this new factor. 


There are two main elements in this situation. Ginn is 
the dim view Chinese in the South Sea areas take of the land 
reform and other policies of the new regime, the consequences 
of which have been. visited on families..and properties of 
Overseas Chinese. The other is the stricter measures to 
control the outflow of remittances by the authorities in 
Malaya, in Indonesia, and in the Philippines. In Malaya 
people making remittances of the amounts legally allowed 


have to produce their identity cards.. There are other 
measures also designed to prevent evasion of the limits and 
to keep remittances within the bounds officially set, which 
more or less correspond to the living needs of the families 
benefitting from remittances. 


The official measures happen also to coincide with a 
change in viewpoint among the Overseas Chinese themselves, 
because of the heavy charges levied for the transfer and 
conversion of funds by the Communist authorities, and because 
of resentment of the harsh way in which some families at 
least have been treated. Before the war these remittances 
were of the greatest importance, for they enabled China more 
or less to balance her payments, though actual trade figures 
always showed a deficit. In many ways they are even more 
important now. | 

No doubt Peking also dislikes the marked resurgence of 
pro-Nationalist feeling among a large section of these com- 
munities. Politically the more responsible and _ intelligent 
members of them incline rather to the platform of the 
Democratic League than to that of the Kuomintang or to the 
Communist creed. They have lived and prospered by free 
enterprise, and the great majority of them depend on trade, 
industry and production. 
some of these territories, especially in Indonesia where the 
idea of nationalization has caught on rather alarmingly lately. 
Even in Malaya there has been a certain amount of loose, 
if not threatening, talk about a similar policy. 


But these apprehensions are as nothing compared with 
the menace to their interests of the Communist economic sys- 


tem. It is true that in China private and State enterprises exist. 


side by side, and that, both in its wider class base and its 
mixed economy, the status of Red China differs considerably 
from that of Soviet Russia. The avowed goal of a wholly 
Socialist economy is still part of the plan, though both at the 
foundation conferences in Peking, and:‘at national conferences 
since, the pledge has been given that “Socialism is a thing 
of the far future.” In war, alas, the future is telescoped. 
It might be argued that support from overseas Chinese 


would strengthen the position of private enterprise in China | 
in its competition with the State. In a war atmosphere, with 


all the extreme necessities of taxation and policy which it 
presents, such arguments fail to carry conviction. It might 
be very different, of course, if the overseas Chinese found 
nationalisation and socialisation advancing upon them from 
all sides—in Indonesia, in Burma, and even perhaps in Malaya. 
Then, of course, there would be no choice. This the rash 
and light-minded dilletantes eager to experiment should bear 


in :aiud, no less than the u:tia-nationalists disposed to use this 


weapon against the Chinese entrepreneur and middleman. 
| * 


A SIRERIAN DREAM 


Peking boasts that it has beaten the “blockade” by a 
switch or trade policy whereby in less than a year the Com- 
munist States have taken the three-quarters share in China’s 
trade enjoyed a year ago by the free world. Obviously this 
reversal is uneconomic, for though ships are making the long 
trip from the Baltic to the Yellow Sea, most of this trade 
must travel by railway, and this is notoriously exvensive. 


Some parts of this change may become permanent—and not. 


necessarily to the detriment of the West, since all efforts are 
being directed toward a real expansion of industry and trade 
in China. 

Hitherto it has been impossible to measure the significance 
of the immense movement of Soviet industry and production 
eastward to Siberia and Central Asia. Later on it may have 


a very strong influence on the genera] flow of trade. It has 
‘brought almost half.Soviet industry closer to China than any 


save Japanese industry. For the present Soviet defence needs 
—of which China’s needs may for the nonce be regarded as 
part—dominate all considerations. Even if the Russians are 


They have their fears even now in 


* 
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a good deal more efficient than they are popularly supposed to 
be, they would still be out of the competitive industrial field for 
capital equipment. 

Nevertheless, the changes that have been going on in 
Siberia and in centres so close to China as the Baikal and 
Russian Turkestan regions are phenomenal. Their potentiality 
in peacetime cannot ‘be ignored because, alas, the prospect of 
war is ever present in the mind. 

Another factor which in time may alter still futher the 
face of the vast lands east of the Urals—if it ever gets beyond 
the dream stage—is the gigantic plan to divert the Ob and 
Yenesei Rivers from the Arctic wastes to the vast arid region 
in Central Asia around the Aral Sea. At the moment the plan 
is nothing more than imaginative propaganda, but its author 
claims that it has been approved by the Science and Tech- 
nology Council of the Soviet Ministry of Power Stations. _ 

The scheme, as expounded in the new Soviet English- 
language magazine News, would even change the climate of 
the whole area affected. The main feature of the proposals 
would be the building of a dam 78 metres high on the River 
Ob below the point where the River Irtysh joins it. This 
would form a gigantic reservoir, the biggest in the world, 
and seven times as large as the Sea of Azov. The artificial 
- sea thus formed would reach to the Turgai plateau, and 
through this a canal would be cut 900 kilometres long. The 
waters of the Ob would pass through the Aral Sea, and even- 
tually turn it from a salt-water into a fresh-water lake. Then 
the water would pass through the dried-up channels of ancient 
rivers to Kazakhstan and Central Asia. 

Then, to increase the volume of water, the River Yenisei 
would be led into the lower Ob sea by a canal 90 kilometre: 
long. This water would-be used not only to irrigate Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan but also to drive many hydro-electric 
power stations. It is claimed that extremes of temperature 
in Central Asia would cease and that even the winters in 
Siberia would be milder! 

Schemes already in progress include the reclamation of 
100,000 square miles of the Kara-Kum desert by the building 
of. the Turkmenian canal, 650 miles long, from the Caspian 
Sea to the historic Amu Darya River. 


STERLING’S STABILITY 


The Governor of the Bank of England, speaking at the 
Mansion House dinner, referred to his disquietude about the 
balance of payments figures. Mr. Cobbold’s uneasiness must 
also have been mingled with a certain personal disappoint- 
ment. Only a year before he was justified in the optimism 
with which he viewed the closing of the dollar gap. It herald- 


ed, in his view, a phase in which currencies would have more. 


chance of standing sound and stable on their own feet. Too 


few people understand that surplus or deficit in the balance - 


of payments is mainly governed in the end by how our affairs 
are managed at home. A particular responsibility rests on 
the U.K. in this respect as trustee for other members ,of the 
sterling area. Mr. Cobbold warned that no area of free ex- 
change could survive indefinitely, unless each saw to it that 
its financial policies were sound in themselves and also in 
general conformity with the rest. Stability of sterling, he 
said, should be given a top priority in the making of policy, 
even if it involved discomfort and disappointment in other 
directions. Once policy is laid down, the great City institu- 
tions would always loyally do their best to implement it. 
Not that they have had a lot of encouragement lately! 
On the contrary, some politicians have gone out of their way 
to belittle and misrepresent the City and its functions. As 
its Chairman said, the Stock Exchange has been “abused with 
unfathomable ignorance and with inexcusable untruth.” - Re- 


lations between City and Government need tuning up and they . 


should certainly be closer than they have been during recent 


years. 
* 


DEFENCE OF S.E. ASIA 


Obviously a better view is taken of Hongkong’s security 
in Washington than in January last, when families were 
prompted to leave. But if recognition of its value beyond 
that of a listening post has been won, few know about it. 
There has been a very great change of U.S. opinion, however, 
about Indo-China, due very largely to the great improvement 
brought about in the territory itself, and later in the discus- 
sions at Washington, by General de Lattre de Tassigny. : 

An official appreciation insists that the Vietminh now 
have ‘no- hope save from large-scale Communist help from 
China. The large American military aid programme is re- 
garded as the most. important development in South-East 
Asiah defence. It is to be speeded up’and is intended to con- 
vert Indo-China from one of the weakest links in the regional 
defence systems to one of the strongest. It will enable Gen- 
eral de Lattre to go quickly ahead with the formation of his 
Vietnamese State Army of 120,000. This would release the 
French and Coloniai troops for graver responsibilities should 
the Chinese troops intervene. 


It has long been appreciated that the defence of the whole 
Burma-Siam-Indo-China rice bowl and Malaya is a common 
responsibility, and liaison between the British and French has 
been greatly extended. The raising of new formations of 
jungle scouts in Malaya is designed, like the Vietnamese Army, 
to release more highly trained and seasoned troops for ser- 
vice elsewhere in South-East Asia in the event of more fight- 
ing. Meanwhile, Denis Warner, in a despatch to the Daily 
Telegraph, says that Burma is regarded as the priority target 
for Communist expansion and as the most vulnerable point in 
the anti-Communist defence. 

* 


TRADERS CONDEMN. CONTROLS 


The National Chamber of Trade in Britain stood up for 
themselves at their autumn conference. The qualities of per- 
sonal enterprise, they asserted, are essential for the pre- 
servation of a stable national and international economy. They 
adopted a resolution condemning all measures which restricted 
the freedom and fundamental rights of individuals in the field 
of free enterprise and called for an end to legislation ‘‘cal- 
culated to injure or to end free enterprise, initiative and the 
Spirit of adventure in trade.” They sent a copy to all Par- 
liamentary candidates. 

The Chairman of the Chamber argued that freedom of dis- 
tribution had been stifled by the maintenance of Government 
controls and regulations “far longer than the national interest 
required.” He also said that the extent to which prices 
could fall depended far more on the wage and production levels 
set by present-day standards, together with “‘a merciless bur- 
den of taxation,” than on the actual lowering of raw mater- 
ial prices, which, in themselves, took time to influence costings. 

* 


INVESTORS ARE SHUNNED 


Capital in its time has had to face risks hardly less than 
those of the old explorers and pioneers. The investor of risk- 
capital has now fallen on evil days. He is damned if he does 
and damned if he doesn’t, and he must have listened to the 
recent animadversions of the Party politicians about him with 
rare impatience. He has become the Aunt Sally of the trade 
unionist turned politician, and the embarrassment of the 
Tory who has been forced to the conclusion that he is a bad 
bet anyway, to be shunned on the platform. The writer of 
City Notes in the Times cannot be blamed for being a little 
bitter about it. Neither of the two big Parties can possibly 
believe that the minute redistribution of incomes or taxes 
resulting from their proposals would directly add anything 
noticeable to the poorer wage-earner’s welfare. But they are 
down on him just the same, and since they are supposed to 
be experts in the fancies and fantasies of the common man at 
election. time, the investor of risk-capital faces a bleak future. 


| 
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Yet there is a lot to be said for him—as much as for the 
biggest and most famous Empire-builder in all the imposing 
ranks of statesmen. It is asking too much of the parties to 
invite them to debate seriously the functions of risk-capital. 
But it is time somebody explained where the money came. from 
which transformed America from a wilderness into the most 
productive of all Continents in a century, and a lot of other 


places as well. | 


THE GREAT ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


The great St. Lawrence Seaway project may now see 
another definite move ahead. President Truman gave the 
signal for it when he said he would support independent 
action by Canada to develop the project if joint action between 
the two countries proved to be impossible. It is believed that 
those in the United States who have hitherto opposed the 
scheme will now take a fresh look at it, particularly as an 
all-Canadian project would give that country authority over 
toll and other traffic charges. : 

Ten years have passed since both Canada and the U.S.A. 
agreed to the project for exploiting the power resources of 
the St. Lawrence River and for deepening of some of its chan- 


nels. But Congressional approval of the scheme, whose vast 


scope has made a great appeal to the popular imagination, has. 


becn withheld. The project would develop power on a greater 
scale than before, particularly in the interests of Ontario 
and New York State. It would also overcome obstacles to 
navigation caused chiefly by a narrow channel in the river 
betwecn Montreal and Prescott, which prevents some vessels 
from making an uninterrupted passage between the Great 
Lakes and the sea. | 
The Canadian plans are intended, in the first instance, to 
develop the power resources in the International Rapids section 
of the river. Applications to do this have already been made 
by Ontario and by New York State, each of whom is prepared 
to finance the construction of the necessary works in its side 
of the river. Their applications have yet to be considered 
by the international joint commission—an American-Canadian 
body which has to approve any project that alters the water 
levels. The Ottawa correspondent of The Times says that 


if agreement is reached on this aspect of the problem, the 


Canadian Government will then undertake to develop on the 
Canadian side of the river the deeper channel that is needed 
between Montreal and Prescott. 


RECLAMATION AND UTILISATION OF LAND IN HONGKONG 


Land is the most important of all things for without 
land man—even if he did originate in the sea as some scien- 
tists would have us believe—cannot live. The story goes 
that an old Nebraska farmer was sitting on h's porch -during 
a dust storm. Asked what he was watching so intently, he 
replied: “I’m counting the Kansas farms as they go.” That 
is the problem of soil erosion; but although soil erosion is 
not unknown in the Colony, especially since the Japunese 
invaders felled a great deal of the pre-existing timber, the 
problem of Hongkong is a different one. It is mainly one 
of obtaining more level land for urban purposes, either by 
reclamation from the sea or by levelling areas of mountain 
terrain. 


“Whereas agricultural, forest and mineral lands are use- 
ful because they yield piysical products, urban land is valu- 
able merely because it furnishes space, standing room or 
extension,” says an American economist. “It is paid for 
because people want to build a store, an, office building, a 
bank, or to park their cars. Instead of tangible products, 
urban land yields intangible services.” 


It is of just this “standing room” that Hongkong, with 
its population of over two millions, is in such constant 
need. 


Why Space Is Limited 


The total area of the Colony is 391 square miles and 
comprises the island of Hongkong (82 square miles), the 
territory of Kowloon (8% square miles) and the New Terri- 
tories which consist of the remainder of the peninsula of 
Kowloon together with numerous islands making up in all 
356 square miles of land. 


The island of Hongkong is eleven miles long from east 
to west and varies in width from two to five miles. It rises 


steeply from the northern shore to a range of treeless hills 


of which the highest point is near the western end. Between 
these hills and the harbour lies the city of Victoria. The 
oldest part of the urban area runs up the steep hillsides in 
narrow, stepped and cobbled streets and terraces, but the 
modern town stands mostly on a strip of reclaimed land 
extending nine miles along the southern shore of the har- 
bour, and averaging three or four hundred yards in width. 
The original Kowloon territory consists of the foothills run- 
ning southward from the escarpment of the Kowloon hills in 


a peninsula about two miles long and nowhere more than 
two miles in width. Today, most of txese foothills have been 
levelled and the spoil used to extend the area Ly reclama- 
tion. The town of Kowloon covers the whole of this little 
peninsula and a part of the leased territory to the north of. 
it. Here is an important industrial area today as well as 
a large residential district. 


The New Territories 


A large part of the New Territories is steep and barren 
but there are considerable stretches of flat, swampy land to 
the north. The highest point is the mountain known as 
Taimoshan, which is well over 3,000 feet, and which lies 
seven miles northwest of Kowloon. Still further to the 
northwest lies the Colony’s largest area of cultivable land. 
Wherever cultivation is possible villages are found and crops 
are grown. On the higher slopes of mountains such as Tai- 
moshan are the remains of terraces for tea cultivation, long 
since discontinued—probably owing to high winds in summer 
and cold experienced during winter, remarks a Government 
report. The farmers of the New Territories are _ pri- 
marily engaged in rice production and generally speaking 
any other crop grown is subsidiary to rice except in one area 
in Tsun Wan which is. primarily vegetable-growing. There 
are two rice crops a year. Sweet potatoes are mostly raised 
for pig food. Fruit trees were ruthlessly cut down by the 
Japanese but efforts are being made to repair this damage. 
Lemons and grapefruit do well and plans are afoot to extend 
cultivation. Guava trees are reckoned valuable—the wood 
being used in the manufacture of ploughs. Sugarcane and 
groundnuts are among the food crops of the New Territories 
and Hongkong’s urban areas benefit to some extent from the 
poultry and livestock raised by the farmers. Livestock is 
still a comparatively small item in the ag icultural set-up 
but pig-raising is, we understood, becoming increasingly 
popular with the New Territory. farmers. Obviously, how- 
ever, the Colony can never be self-supporting in the matter 
of foodstuffs and other immediate necessaries of life with 
anything like its present large population. Nevertheless, the 
efforts made to see that cultivable land shall not be wasted 
have brought forth good results so that last year it was 
reported that “before the war vegetable production was only 
sufficient to meet one-fifth of the Colony’s needs; it is now 
estimated that even with the present large population local 
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producers are supplying not less than five-eighths of the 
requirements of the Colony.” The Agricultural iepartment 
was only formed in 1946 and in September of that year a 
vegetable marketing scheme similar to the scheme started 
for marketing fish was introduced on the mainland. Like 
the latter, it has met with notable success. 


Abercrombie Report 


But as has already been indicated above, it is for urban 
purposes that Hongkong cries out most insistently for more 
usable land. Reclamation of land from the sea and the 
levelling of mountainous areas are inseparably connected in 
a place like this with comprehensive schemes of town-plan- 
ning. The report of Sir Patrick Abercrombie on town-plan- 
ning for Hongkong, issued in 1948, the year following Sir 
Patrick’s visit, is a mine of infoimation on the possibilities. 
This report puts the matter in a nutshell when it says: ‘In 
comparing Hongkong with many other places two special 
characteristics of its problems at once emerge, neither of 
them perhaps unique, but each present to a highly intense 
degree: firstly the shortage of land for any sort of urban 
expansion; secondly an unlimited reservoir of possible immi- 
gration. The combined presence of these two characteristics 
does indeed produce something like a unique result.”’ And, 
goes on the Abercrombie Report, ‘‘one of the first objects of 
harbour proposals for town-planning is to obtain more land 
without impairing the Port.” 

The Abercrombie Report is nothing if it is not compre- 
hensive and it may well serve to give the lead for a host of 
improvements for the benefit of Hongkong and its teeming 
population. It covers so much ground that the putting into 
effect of many of the proposals must be a matter of con- 
siderable time. Not only is land reclamation considered in 
its various aspects but housing improvements, a proposal 
for a Hongkong-Kowloon tunnel, plans for the removal of 
the Services from the centre of Hongkong and various de- 


velopments in Kowloon and the New Territories, such as the 


building of a new railway station and a fresh alignment of 
the railway, are fully dealt with. Action has already been 
taken with respect to some of these matters; others await 
the future, perhaps the distant future. The Report certainly 
reveals what the possibilities are although it is quite certain 
that a good deal of hard cash will be required to implement 
fully all the proposals. The Report states, as this is just 
as true today as three years ago, that the housing vondi- 
tions of Hongkong present the most. serious problem. 
‘Density to the extent of 2,000 persons to the acre, and not 
confined to small patches, in buildings which are eztirei-” oh- 
solete in design but which under present powers cannot he 
condemned, is something unknown in European countries,” it 
adds. Referring to the proposal for a tunnel from the centre 
of Hongkong to the tip of Kowloon as “the biggest single 
town-planning and engineering feature for consideration in 
connection with the development of the Colony,” the Report 
categorically declares that “sooner or later the tunnel must 
be constructed.’ And again it says, “the tunnel will be some- 
thing much more than an underground traffic link. It will be 
a symbol of the unity of interests of the Colony.” The lack 
of a unified outlook on the part of the people of the Colony 
appears to have struck Sir Patrick Abercrombie as it strikes 


a good many other people coming to Hongkong and there 
would seem to be reason for believing that the division into 
two parts by the stretch of water separating the city of Vic- 
toria and the mainland plays its part in this development. 
That a tunnel would make a considerable difference—a psycho- 
logical as well as a physical difference—seems a well-founded 
opinion. The Report expresses the view that “although some 
faint hopes were expressed that a tunnel might create a busi- 
ness extension in Kowloon, all planning experience is against 
such a possibility.” Our own idea is that it would lead to an 
eventual extension of the business area in Hongkong, with 
move and more residents moving over to Kowloon for livirg 
purposes. Anyhow, the tunnel proposal is hardly practical 
politics at the present moment; ideal as it may be it would. 
seem to presuppose a local touch of Midas which, alas, we have 
not! | 

It may be mentioned in passing that the Abercrombie 
Repoit noted that there are parts of the New Territories 
that can be set aside as nature reserves. “There is a most 
interesting area,” it says, “at present almost inaccessible, north 
of Plover Cove, containing woodlands, streams und waterfalls. 
This should be kept in its present virgin state; but it is worth 
considering whether the whole catchment area of the Jubilee 
Reservoir on the southern slopes of Taimoshan, covering nine 
or ten square miles, should not be earmarked as a nature 
reserve. Certain parts are being planted by the Forestry De- 
partment and at present there are no villages or people per- 
mitted to dwell in the area.’’ At present, ot course, the }‘or- 
estry Department, as emphasised in the Colony’s Annual Report 
for 1950, is concentrating on afforestation work on the catch- 
ment areas with the object of restoring and maintaining a 
forest covering so much of which disappeared during the war. 
years. This is vitally connected with combating the trouble- — 
some water shortage with which Hongkong is afflicted in the 
dry season. 


Present Situation 

From inquiries instituted, the present situation with re- 
gard to the current plans for the reclamation of land from the 
sea would seem to be that the Causeway Bay and Central Area 
projects are still awaiting the necessary legislation, that the 
Kennedy Town reclamation (this is small) is incomplete but 
in progress, and that the North Point scheme will be com- 
pleted next year. On the Kowloon side, works are in pro- 
gress at Tolo Bay West, Hung Hom, Chungshawan and else- © 
where. 

Enough has been said to show that the Hongkong Govern- 
ment is much alive to the requirements of the situation. The 
last Colonial Report for Hongkong stated that in April 1950 
it was estimated that the total poptlation had _ reached 
its highest point at about 2,360,000 and at the close of the year 
the population was estimated to have been about 2,050,000. 
Unofficial estimates put the population at present over 2%4 _ 
million.. Immigration is now strictly controlled and it may be. 
possible to prevent the population from becoming still more 
excessive but the close proximity of the “unlimited reservoir’ 
spoken of in the Abercrombie Report makes one a little nervous 
on this score. Manifestly the reclamation of more land is no 
solution to Hongkong’s difficulty if the population growth is 
to outstrip all possible advances in this direction. 


REPORT FROM INDIA 


(From G. M. Laud, Bombay) 


As the date for submitting Mr. Graham’s report to the — 


Security Council has been drawing near, the rift between 
- India and Pakistan has been growing. Statements and 
counter-statements have been galore on both sides this week. 
Though Kashmir is the crux of the problem, the two other 


subjects of vital interest relate to canal water and the Hindu 
minority in Pakistan. 

According to New Delhi, the Pakistani Government is 
attempting to divert water of the Sutlej for Pakistan’s exclu- 
sive use. To counteract this move the Government of India 
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have started constructing a weir at Harike as a precautionary . 


measure in order to protect the Bikaner and eastern canals. 
As regards the exodus of Hindus from East Pakistan, India 
has suggested to the Pakistani Government the holding of a 
joint enquiry by the Minority Ministers of the two coun- 


tries. On both these subjects no agreement can be expected | 


until the Kashmir deadlock is resolved. 


On Kashmir the Indian Government has taken a legal 
stand. Though the Cong.ess has not made it one of the 
eiczt.on issues, the Scheduied Castes Fed2iation has come 
out with its manifesto which advocates complet2 re-oricntation 
of the country’s foreign policy so as to win back old friends 
including the U.S., paititioning of Kashmir on the basis of 
Muslim and non-Muslim areas subject to the wishes of the 
people in the Valley, reversal of tne prohibition policy and 
the reduction in defence expenditure. Since the Federation 
will be fighting out elections only in some of the constitven- 
cies the verdict of those voters should at best serve as a 
feather to indicate the way in which the wind has been blow- 
ing. 

* * 


Meantime, two interesting developments have tcken place. 
Chinese Comimun.sts have now tull control of the Indo-uhasa 
road and an air base is reported to have been built at Chamdo 
about 800 miles north-east oz Lhasa. Trouble is brewing 
on Pakistan’s frontier. The Mehtar of Chitral, a Frontier 
State, is now under close arrest in Peshawar and his youngor 
brother, who is the heir-apparent, has taken shelter in 
Aiguanistan. ‘the administration of the State has been 
taken over by a Political Agent of the Pakistan Government. 
The Fakir of Ipi is also believed to be active and the agita- 
tion for Paktoonistan has gained fr+si momentum. With 
the g-cwing threat to the frontiers of both the countries 
it is wondered whether Karachi and New Delhi will come 
nearer. 


The annual report of the State Bank of Pakistan for 
the year ended June 1951 details Pakistan’s achievements in 
the economic field. Thanks to the boom in raw material 
the country has been able to earn a net surplus of Rs.107 
cro.es in the paiance or trade. The balance of payinents 
position shows Rs.56 crores to its credit. This has been, 
however, a mixed blessing. The report refers to the in- 
creased money supply and to the country’s production struc- 
ture being comparatively insensitive to changes in the aggre- 
gate effective Gemand. The Governor of the Bank is confident 
that there is no threat to the stability of the Pakistani rupee 
but points out that the threat of inflation is great and 
the problem of bringing into one focus the views, feelings 
and motives of Central and Provincial Governmenis avd 
reducing the distance between the politician and the expert 
is, “in the most favourable circumstances a difficult task.” 


* * * 


In India the failure of rain has been a source of anxiety. 
The Indian Meteorological Department has come to the con- 
clusion that the experiments on artificial rain-making will 
be ineffective. -The Centre will shortly discuss the implica- 
ions with the Chief Ministe.s of State Governments. Mean- 
time, the latter have launched an extensive programme of 
rclief operations including the shifting of the population. 
The financial implications have not been fully ascertained as 
yet, but it is agreed that they will accentuate the pressure 
of demand on the capital markets. On the other hand, 
experts emphasising the need for stepping the flow of im- 
poited inflation have been mobilising their supporters. The 
gsciback sustained by the sterling area’s gold and _ dollar 
reserves during the third quarter of 1951 has made this 
section critical of India’s economic policy especially in regard 


‘Crops. 


to se caliaatiiia and its membership of the Dollar Pool and 
the Monetary Fund. | 
* 

Speaking before the Rotary Club, Dr. Matthai, former 
Finance Minister, made a vigorous plea for a change in the 
policy. It was a matter for consideration, he said, when the 
adverse balance in haid currency payments of the U.K. was 
largely the result of the present rearmament drive, other 
countries of the sterling grea such as India which pursued 
a different foreign policy, could continue to be participants 
in the arrangament. He also thought that the membership 
of the International Monetary Fund would also raise a 
similar problem. The official reaction suggests that while 
clinging to the ste.ling area and the Dollar rool the Govern- 
ment of India will resist the move to cut dollar imports. 
At any rate it seems certain that the rest of the 
sterling area will press the United Kingdom to ask for a 
definite guarantee oi American help before making cconmit- 
ments about rearmament. 


Though the world’s free markets have displayed a firm 
tone in gold, the Bombay bullion market has moved down 
to fresh iower levels. Vuring the past week spot gold has 
declined by over Rs.1-12 and silver by Rs.2-8. The main 
factor is the fall in the demand following the failure of the 
This is accompanied by a heavy inflow of stocks and 
the daily ariivais in Bombay of both gold and silver are 
double the size of the demand. If the market has not de 
clined appreciably that is because of the recovery of gold 
in Hongkong and the Middle East and the increase of one 
rupee in the import duty of gold by French possessions. The 
reduction in demand for builion and the fall in the prices 
have induced a section of the economic opinion in the country 
to urge the Government of India to remove restiiclions on 
imports without providing the POrelEn exchange for financing 
the purchases abroad. 


The deterioration in the econdmic conditions during the 
past few weeks has so far not been reflected in the price 
structure. This is because of tne consumer resistance. ‘lnere 
are, however, other pointers to suggest that conditions are 
worsening. ‘The increased movement of imported food from 
the port towns to the interior has developed a transport 
bottleneck. Supplies of cement, coal and steel, among others, 
have not been moving treely and manutacturers have re- 
ported an increase in the stocks on hand. 


This has also affected the industrial production during the 
past two months. Steel production has declined appreciably 
and the. foundry industry has been iorced to resort to 
retrenchment. The proposed cut in power supply will hit 
the various industries in and around Bombay with effect 
from next week. Railway transport will also be affected to 
the extent of 10 per cent. unless Railways find steam locomo- 
tives. Their ability will, however, be limited by Government’s 

ocision to cut the buying prog:amme for locomotives in view 
of the sharp rise in prices. 


With the verdict of the Supreme Court that the Con- 
stitution Act of 1951 passed in June last is valid and con- 
stitutional the progiamme for the abolition of the Zamirdari 
system should receive an impetus. The amendment itself 
was necess.tated by the verdict of some of the High Courts 
that the State Governments’ action affecting the pro- 
perty rights of landlords was ultra vires. There are, how- 
ever, several applications of Zamindars still pending before 
the Supreme Court on the same subject but on different issues 
and until they are disposed of and the injunctions granted 
by the Court are vacated the State Governments cannot 


‘notify the vesting of the estates. 
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The original programme of finalising the scheme before 
the end of this year in Uttar Pradesh may not, therefore. 
be adhered to. Moreover, there is the cost of compensation. 
In Uttar Pradesh the outlay will be of about Rs.137 crores. 
The Zamindari abolition fund raised from farmers now totals 
Rs.80 crores out of which the interim compensation can be 
paid. For the balance the Zamindars will be issued the 40- 
year 2% per cent. bonds. Schemes in other States are more 
or less on the same lines. The abolition of Zamindari is but 


a beginning of Government’s programmes to introduce land — 


reform and improve the lot of villagers. The underlying idea 
is to bring the tenant in close touch with Government by 
eliminating the middlemen. 

The problem confronting the States is one of providing 
credit for the farmers at a reasonable rate of interest. With 
the restrictions on money lenders and absence of commercial 
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banks in the villages the responsibility has been thrown on 
State Governments. In Bombay the State Co-operative Bank 
has been shouldering it on ae basis of a.Government sub- 
sidy. The demand for agricultural finance is, however, grow- 
img at such a rapid pace that the Bank’s resources are con- © 
sidered slender. Moreover, with the rise in interest rates 
and the risk involved in agricultural finance it is finding 
difficult to lend money at a rate which will enable the farmer 
to borrow money on the basis of 6% per cent. interest. 


Elsewhere, the co-operative credit movement has not made 


ean advance to an extent where it can assume this respon- 
sibility. The whole problem of rural finance is now being 
investigated by the Reserve Bank in order to ascertain the 
volume of capital needs of the farmer. This will be the basis 
for an integrated programme backed up by a credit stabilisa- 
tion fund on the lines of the one operating in France. 


Bombay—Gateway to India 


Situated on an island, and encompass- 
ing an area of roughly 22% square 
miles, Bombay is the western gateway 
to India. Credited with being the third 
best port in the world, Bombay is a 
thriving city, with all the contrasts of 
the East—riches and poverty, the ming- 
ling of the new and the old. 


The chief shopping and business centre 


of Bombay is in an area known as the — 


Fort, though no vestige of a fort re- 
mains today. To the north of this area 
is the bazaar, and also the Crawford 
Market, with its almost Gothic look 
caused by the steep roofs, belfry, and 
projecting eaves. Inside, however, the 
scene is entirely oriental, crowded with 
natives moving among fish, fruit, grain, 
and provisions of all kinds, buying and 
selling in a clamour of tongues. 


To the west lies the residential dis- 
trict of Malabar Hill. From here a 
magnificent view of Back Bay and most 
of the town can be obtained—the vast 
panorama of Bombay at night, with its 
glittering lights and placid waters of the 
Bay lapping the shimmering sand. 


The Babulnath Temple is found on 
the eastern slope of Malabar Hill. Al- 
though a recent structure, being com- 
pleted in 1900, its hall, spire, and pillared 
terrace give it a picturesque beauty and 
have made it a landmark in Bombay. 


On the highest part of the Hill are 
found the Towers of Silence. This is 
where, in accordance with Parsee cus- 
tom, their dead are left in special struc- 


tures built for the purpose. Each tower 
is'a round structure with a very high 
wall made of stones. A few steps lead 
to an iron gate opening on to a circular 
platform having three graduated rows 


of shallow grooves for the reception of. 


the bodies. 


The Burning Ghats or cremation 
ground of the Hindus is found at Sona- 
pur, where, in accordance with custom, 
the body is. laid on a pyre of wood and 
set afire in the open. This rite has been 
used since the year 1677, when permis- 
sion was given to the Bania caste of 
Hindus to burn their dead on Back Bay 
sands. | 


Beautiful fountains are a feature of 
the city, and one of the main attractions 
are the 34-acre Victoria Gardens, with 
their rare plants and caged wild animals. 
Well laid out with ‘broad paths, leafy 
avenues, cool and luxuriant ferneries, 
ornamental raised terraces, miniature 
lakes and ponds, there is also a special 
hospital for animals situated in a quict. 
corner of the gardens. —| 


Bombay is a city of beautiful build- 
ings, possibly unique in their mixture of 
many styles of architecture. Though 
perhaps irritating to the purist, these 
buildings are fascinating to the average 
visitor. | 


The Gateway of India stands on land 
reclaimed from the sea 30 years ago, 
is built of yellow basalt stone on rein- 
forced concrete piles driven down a 
depth of 36 feet to rest on solid rock. 


ing along.the harbour front. 


The Taj Mahal Hotel is the biggest 
and perhaps the best hotel in Bombay 
and is certainly the most striking build- 
There is 
the University and the Rajabai Tower; 
the University Library, styled in 14th 
century Gothic, is only two storeys high. 
In sharp contrast is the Rajabai Tower 
in the front, which rises to a height of 
260 feet, throwing the other buildings 
completely out of scale. 

The Clock Tower on the west of the 
Library was built by Premchand Rai-— 
chand in memory of his mother, Rajabai, 
from whom the Tower takes its name. 


Costing three million rupees to build, 


the Tower stands six storeys high and. 
terminates in a great octagonal lantern 
with carved figures in niches at .the 
angles. The scene from the top of the 
Tower is the best in Bombay. The 
whole of the city seems to lie at one’s 
feet, and naturally the Tower is a pro- 
minent landmark in the city, and can 
be seen from almost every part of — 
Bombay. 

In and around Bombay can be found 
innumerable sights that are either uni- 
que to the locality, or typical of the East; 
the rock-cut temples of Elephanta, the 
snake-charmers, the wood-carvings. 


The more the visitor sees of Bombay 
the deeper he feels the magic of the city. 
Seen at night from Malabar Hill, with 
the lights of the Marine Drive illuminat- 
ing the sweep of the island, Bombay truly 
becomes “the cueen with the diamond 
necklace.” | 


‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE JAPANESE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


History 

Sinee its inception in 1886 the Japan- 
ese rubber industry has witnessed a 
steady development. In the history of 
the development of this industry, it is 
significant to note that an important 
role was played by.British and Ameri- 
can rubber companies, which established 
modern rubber manufacturing plants in 
Japan, In 1908 the first.rubber plant 


operated by a foreign company was cs- 
tablished in Kobe by the Ingram Rubber 
Co. of England, In the following year 
the Dunlop Rubber Co. of England found- 
ed the Dunlop Rubber (Far-East) Co. in 
Kobe. This British company was parti- 
cularly instrumental in developing rubber 
production in Japan from the stage of 
cottage-scale production to large-scale 
factory production by making available 


its technical and managerial know-how. 
Great improvement in the technique for — 
the manufacture of bicycle tires | was 
effected, with the result that in the 
years before World War I bicycle tires 
constituted the major portion of Japanese 
exports of rubber goods, | 

Rapid strides were made by the inadus- 
try during and after World War I, with 
the number of rubber factories increasing 


sufficient in these products. 
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from 38 in 1914 to 64 in 1916, 115 in 1918, 
262 in 1920 and 456 in 1921. In conse- 
quence of this wartime expansion, Japan’s 


status rapidly changed from an importer — 


to an exporter of rubber manufactures, 
Exports of rubber goods were made chief- 
ly to Hast Asia, with the bicycle tires 
produced by the Dunlop Rubber (Far 
East) Co. constituting the major portion 
of such exports. In addition, rubber 
shoes and rubber toys were also produced 
for the domestic market. 


It was in 1917 that automobile tires 
and tubes were first produced in Japan. 
In that year the Yokohama Rubber Co,, 
Ltd. was established and began the 
manufacture of this preduct, Upon the 
complete destruction of its plant in the 


Kanto Earthquake of 1923, the companv . 


reconstructed the plant with the financial 
and technical assistance of the B. F, 
Goodrich Company of the U.S.A. Mean- 
while, the Dunlop Rubber (Far East) 
Co. also began the manufacture of guto- 
mobile tires and tubes, Then in 1931 an 
automobile tire plant was constructed in 
Kurume, Kyushu by the Bridgestone Tire 
Co., Ltd., which was established by incor- 
poration ‘of the tire division of the Nippon 
Rubber Co,, Ltd., producers of rubber- 
soled ‘‘tabi?? and eanvas shoes. 


Thus there came into existence three 
large manufacturers of automobile tires 
and tubes, all of which put up strong 
competition to boost production further. 
As a result, imports of automobile tires 
and tubes steadily declined after 1930, 
until by 1935 Japan had become self- 
By this 
time Japan had caught up with the ad- 
vanced nations of the world in the pro- 
duction of rubber goods, 


In the footwear line also, there ap- 
peared such large manufacturers as the 
Nippon Rubber Co., Ltd, and the Nikka 
Rubber Co., Ltd., which, like the above- 


mentioned three automobile tire and tube 


manufacturers, possessed facilities for 


_ production on a modern seale, 
During these years, exports of rubber. 


goods normally accounted for 16% of their 
total production, Automobile tires, tubes 


and rubber footwear were exported chiefly 
to Manchuria and China, while rubber 


toys, rubber footwear and. industrial rub- 
ber products were exported to North 
and South America. 


By 1937 the total number of rubber 
manufacturers had reached 832, employ- 
ing a total of 50,000 persons, thus plac- 
fourth in the world (after the 
A., Britain and Germany) as a rubber 
manufacturing nation. It will be seen 
from Table I comparing the Japanese 


. rubber industry in 1937 with that of the 


U.S.A, that, whereas Japan had nearly 
twice as many factories as the U.S.A,, it 
had a far less number of workers and a 
smaller volume of preduction, Against 
the Japanese average of 60.4 workers per 
factory, the Ameriean average was 217.7 
workers, On the other hand, the average 
volume of production per factory in Japan 
wae Y260,000 as compared with $850,000 

r Y6,419 000 (converted at 28.7 cents per 
vel for ‘the U.S.A. Thus the American 
volume of production per factory was 
24.6 times the Japanese volume of pro- 


_ trial rubber products, ete. 34%, 
- other hand, the Japanese production con- 


TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF THE SCALE OF JAPANESE AND AMERICAN RUBBER INDUSTRIES, 193? 


No. of No. of 


Country factories workers 


* Conversion rate: 28. 4 cents per yen 


October 
Averag Average 
No. of Total volume of 
workers volume of production 
per factory production per factory 
-¥ 216,585,000 Y 260,000 
217.7 $ 882,538,000 $ 850,000 


(Y3,107,528,000) * (Y6,419,000) * 


Sources : The figures for Japan are computed from “Factory Statistics; the figures for the 
s. 


A. are taken from ‘Rubber, 
Commerce. 


-dustion, which faet clearly shows how 


amall was the average operating scale 
of oe rubber plants as compated 
with that of their American counter- 
parts, 


A further comparison of the Japanese 
rubber industry with that of the United 
States with respect to the kinds of pro- 
duct and the percentages thereof shows 
marked differences between the two. 
The Ameriean production of rubber goods 
in 1937 consisted of tires and tubes 56%, 
shoes and other footwear 10% and indus- 
On. the 


sisted of tires 40%, footwear 35% and 
industrial rubber ‘produets, ete. 25%. 
Thus in Japan the percentage for foot- 
wear, which was produced mostly by 
small enterprises, was greater than that 
of its American counterpart, However, 
with the outbreak of the Sino- -Japanese 
conflict in July 1937, the Japanese rub- 
ber industry assumed a wartime struc- 
ture and was placed under strict state 
control. Upon the outbreak of the Paci- 
fic War in December 1941, its production 
was further diverted to munitions pro- 


duction with emphasis on the production 


of tires and industrial rubber products. 
In reflection of this emphasis on muni- 
tions production, the tire and industrial 
rubber goods divisions together accounted 
for 77% of the total consumption of 
crude rubber in 1942, with only 23% 
going to the manufacture of footwear, 
As the war situation progressed, the 


import of crude rubber steadily declined 
atter obent 1943 onward, with an annual 


1940,”’ ee by the U.S. Department of 


face of the shart of the supply of 
crude rubber and the destruction of 
plants one after another by successive air 
raids, the war came to a termination, 
with the rubber industry in a state of 
semi-complete destruction. 


Pecstwar Situation 

Changes in Capacity and Vicissitudes 
of Small Enterprises.—As of January 1945 
the Japanese rubber industry had a total 
annual productive capacity capable of 
processing 62,976 metric tons of crude 
rubber, but by August of that year when 
Japan surrendered 43% of this capacity 
had béen destroyed, leaving a capacity 
of 36,096 metric tons available. Never- 
theless, this industry was able to effect 
a comparatively early recovery because 
(1) erude rubber covering about a year’s 
requirements was made available by the 
release of wartime’ stockpile formerly 
held by the army and nayy and (2) the 
existence of numerous small enterprises 
and the nature of the industry rendered 
it possible to effect an ik conversioi) 
to peacetime production. he backlog 
of demand for tires, rubber-soled ‘‘tabi,’’ 
rubber shoes and other eivilian goads 
provided a ready market for these goods 
and caused a sharp rise in their black- 
market prices. Under the stimulus of. 
such a condition, small enterprises sprang 
up everywhere, the number of factories 
increasing from 310 in August 1945 to 641 
(a twofold increase) at the end of 1947 
and to 890 (almost a threefold increase). 
at the end of 1949, thus exceeding the 
832 factories that had existed in 1937 
(see Table IT), 


TABLE II 


CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF JAPANESE RUBBER FACTORIES IN THE 
POSTWAR PERIOD 


Item Aug 
1945 
23 


No. of enterprises 
No. of factories 


Dee, 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1946 1947 1948 1949 
381 539 673 788 
493 641 784 890 


Sources: Data compiled by the Rubber Control Assn., the Japan Union of Rubber Ingustry 
Cooperatives and the Japan Rubber Industry Assn. 


average import of about 45,000 tons, 
despite the Japanese occupation of crude 
rubber produting areas, owing to the 
wartime eonfusion in such areas and the 
perils of shipping. Such a situation, to- 
gether with the expansion of munitions 
production, necessitated the rationalized 
reorganization of the rubber industry, 
and to this end enterprise reorganization 
was carried out towards the close of 
1943, Under this reorganization, small 
inefficient enterprises and non-urgent en- 
terprises were weeded out and production 
was coneentrated in the large efficient 
ones. However, before the object of such 
reorganization eould be achieved in the 


Meanwhile, the existing manufacturers 
also had been expanding their facilities, 
and this movement was all the more 
stimulated by the fact that the standari 
for the allocation of crude rubber under 
the postwar control of commodities was 
based principally on the equipment capa- 
city of each manufacturer. As shown in 
Table Ili, the equipment capacity of 
rubber manufaeturers as of September 
1949 was 138,500 metric tons in terms 
of crude rubber, being 3,7 times that 
existing at the time of Japan’s surrender 
(1945) and about two times the wartime 
capacity of 62,976 metric tons before 
destruction by air raids. Since this in- 


| 
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creased capacity was more than twice 
the 60,000 odd metric tons of crude rub- 
ber consumed by Japan in 1937, the 
rubber industry was obliged under the 
circumstances to be contented with a low 
operating rate. Though a full rate of 
operations was maintained in the auto- 
mobile tire and tube division in view of 
the brisk postwar demand for these es- 
sential products, the operating rates for 


the other divisions were generally about: 


30% of full capacity. (It should be 
noted, however, that the actual operating 
rate was probably somewhat higher than 
the above statistical operating rate when 
consideration is given to the fact that, 
as generally believed, the actually oper- 
able rate was about 70% of the 133,500 
tons reported with some degree of exag- 
geration by the manufacturers for the 
purpose of receiving raw material allo- 
eations on the basis of their respective 
equipment capacities). ; 


TABLE III 
POSTWAR CHANGES IN THE EQUIPMENT 
CAPACITY OF JAPANESE RUBBER 
MANUFACTURERS 
(Capac:ty in metric tons in terms of erude 
rubber consumed) 


Date 
Jan. 1945 5,248 62,976" 
Aug. 1945 .. 8,008 36,096 
June 1946 3,686 44,232 
Aug, 1947 7,001 84,012 
Sept: 1948 .. 9,479 . 113,748 
Sept. 1949 .. ee 133,500 
Sources: Prepared from data compiled by the 
Rubber Control Assn., the Japan 


Union of Rubber Control Assns, and 
the Japan Rubber Industry Assn. 


Next, let us observe the changes in 
the number of factories 
their sizes: As shown in Table IV, where- 
as in 1935-37 small factories employing 
less than 100 workers constituted 73% of 
the total number of factories engaged in 
rubber manufacturing, in July 1947 such 
factories constituted 92% of the total 
number. -These_ statistics reflect the 
mushroom growth of small factories in 
the immediate postwar years, 
by August 1950 the percentage of such 
factories had fallen to 72.9%, closely ap- 
proaching the 1935-37 average of 73%, 
owing to concentration of production 
under the return coupon system adopted 
during the last stage of control (second 
half of 1949) and the failures of many 
small enterprises unable to stand com- 


petition following the abolition of con-— 


trol (April 1950), 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE CLASSIFICATION OF 
JAPANESE RUBBER FACTORIES 
BY NUMBER OF WORK2RS 
Classification of fac- 
tories by number 
of workers 


1935-37 July 31, 
average 1947 
(%) (%) (%) 


Less than 50 workers 46.7 79.6 7: 
Less than 100 workers 26.3 12.4 pe Pe 


Aug. 31, 
1950 


Less than 200 workers 17.5 4.5 15.0 
Less than 500 workers 8.1 2.9 9.9 
500 workers or more 1.4 0.6 2.2 

| 100.0 100.6 100.0 


Source: Prepared from “Factory Statistics” 
and from data compiled bv the 
Min‘stry of International Trade & 
Industry. 


Production.—In 
diately following .the surrender, though 
no import of crude rubber was inade, it 


Monthly capacity Annual capacity 


classified by 


However, 


1946, the year imme-.- 


was possible to produce 18,594 metric 


tons of rubber goods in terms of crude 
rubber consumed by using the wartime 
stockpile of crude rubber formerly heid 


. by the army and navy. It was in 1947 


that the first postwar import of 15,859 
metric tons of crude rubber was made, 
wh:ch was only one-fourth of the average 
annual import for the years 1935-37, as 
shown in Table -V. Under such condi- 
tions, production in 1947 was barely 
maintained at the minimum operating 
rate, In the latter half, of that year, 
however, measures were taken to boost 
On a top-priority basis the production of 
automobile tires, - rice-hulling 


rubber-soled ‘‘tabi’’ and belts, in con- 


_ junction with the concentrated produc- 


tion program for boosting the production 
of coal and foodstuffs. With the increas- 
ed importation of crude rubber since the 
early part of 1948, the production of 
essential rubber products’ steadily in- 
creased correspondingly. In 1949 39,274 
metric tons of crude rubber was imported 
and the production of rubber goods was 
boosted to 32,398 metric tons, AS a re- 
sult of this increase in production, the 
stockpile of various rubber products 
began to accumulate under the disinfla- 
tionary policy adopted under the Dodg2 
Line, with the result that the need for 
control of rubber goods gradually faded 
away. When the prospect for an annual 
import of close to 60,000 metric tons 
(exceeding the prewar record) of crude 
rubber on a private’ trade basis after 
January 1950 became certain, all controls 
on the rubber industry were abolished 
in April 1950, 


TABLE V 


JAPAN’S IMPORT OF CRUDE RUBBER AND 


OUTPUT OF RUBBER PRODUCTS, 1935-37 
. AND POSTWAR YEARS 


(Quantities in metric tons) 


Year Import of Output of 
crude rubber. rubber products* 

1935-37 average 62,442 57 ,667 


* In terms of crude rubber consumed. 


Source: Prepared from data collected by the 
Japan Rubbe= Industry Assn. 


Table VI and VII show respectively 
the postwar production of rubber goods 
measured in terms of crude rubber con- 
sumed, and their percentages. Aecording 


to the tables, the average monthly pro- 


duction measured in terms of crude rubber 
consumed amounted in 1950 to 5,342 
metric tons, or 64,104 metric tons for the 
whole year, which slightly exceeded the 
annual average of 60,000 metric tons 
consumed in the years 1935-37. This 
increase was due to (1) the active do- 
mestic demand for rubber _ products 
created by the general economic activity 
engendered by the outbreak of the 
Korean war, (2) active export (8% of 
the total output) and (3) active special 
procurement demands for tires, hoses and 
rubberized cloth. 


A comparison of the 1950 production 
of rubber goods with that of 1949 shows 
that the production of bicycle tires and 
tubes increased slightly less than three- 
fold; rubber shoes, 4.5-fold; canvas shoes, 
slightly less than fourfold; hoses, two- 


eonsumed. 


rolls, 


fold; rubberized cloth, twofold; and 
industrial. rubber goods, 1.5-fold.. The 
average monthly production of automobile 
tires and tubes in 1950 amounted to 1,026 
metric tons in terms of crude rubber 
' Inasmuch as even a full 
capacity operation in 1949 had produced 
a monthly average of only 855 metrie 
tons, plans are now underway, to expand 


facilities further with a view to meeting ~ 


the increase in - special procurement 
demands as well as active export demand. 
The 1,5-fold increase in. the 1950 


TABLE VI 


JAPAN’S POSTWAR PRODUCTION OF 
- RUBBER GOODS MEASURED IN TIRMS 
OF CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMED 


(Quantities in metric tons) 
Monthly average for each year 


Product 1946 1947 1948. 1949 1950 
Tires & tubes: ; 
Automobile tires) ' ) 682 -- 855 1,026 
._ Automobile tubes) 277 313) 112 139 
Reclaimed tires ) 33 61 64 . 


Repair sheets for 
automobile tires 20 22 47 67 154 
Bicycle tires) ) 158 179 683 


Bicycle tubes ) 167) ! 63 202 
Bicycle 

accessories  ) 3 6 6 4 
Sub-total ... 464 496 947 


1,359 2,202 


Rubber footwear: 


Rubber-so.ed 
209 146 188 252 363 
All-rubber 
176 118 154 209 996 
Canvas shoes 68 63 61 104 592 
Snoe-making 
supplies can 48 28 30 18 40 
Sub-total ... 601 355 433 583 1,791 
Industrial rubber 
‘ goods, etc.: 
77 108 ‘159 213 221 
57 53 61 53 123 


Rubberized cloth) 109 40 45 5% 133 
Rubberized cloth 


eh ere ) 9 11 18 63 
Meiical 40 31° 68) 41 53 
Welfare suppiies) 22 31 
Rice-hulling 


48 42 58 54 22 
Industrial rubber 


254 165 209 231 33T 
Rubber toys .. (included in medical 

& Welfare supplies) 68 104 
Sub-total .... 585 448 611 759 1,087 
Total 


1,550 1,299° 1,991 £2,709 75,080 


Utilized for 

electric wires 

& cables .... * 132 230 220 236 
Utilized for 

miscellaneous 

rubber pro- 

duction ip * 12 18 24 44 


Grand Total 1,550 1,443 2,239 


Reclaimed 
rubber 92 358 593 830 
Latex products (included i in medical 
& welfare supplies) 39 46 


These figures may be broken down as follows: 


Use 1949 1950 
For domestic consumption 2,390 4,658 
' For export sale ........ 295 293 
For Occupation Forces .. 15 129 


‘Unknown. 


Note: Details will not ne’essarily add to totals 
use of rounding. 


Source: Prepared from data compiled by the 
Ministry of International Trade and 
ee and the Japan Rubber Indus« 

Assn. 
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Industrial Monthly average for each year . 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 this table that the ‘three “major goods is given in Table X. The total 
: automobile tire manufacturing companies, amount of such export contracts in 1950 

2 viz., the Bridgestone Tire K.K., Yoko- amounted to US$9,760,000 (Y351 million), 
eae 3 143 24.1) 34.8 35.8 23.0 hama Gomu K.K, and Nippon Dunlop an increase of 30% over the amount 
Reclaimed tires .) ) 1.6 2.3 0.9 Gomu K.K., occupy predominant positions contracted in 1949. Contracts for auto- 
; 3.9 im this industry, followed by the leading mobile tires and tubes amounted to 
Bicycle tires and ’ "manufacturers of tubber footwear, bicycle US$4,624,000, an increase of 80% over 
PR ee 10.8 12.4 9.8 9.8 16.2 tires and tubes und industrial rubber’ those of the preceding year. <A _ parti- 
Sub-total ...... 29.9 38.2 47.5 50.4 43.1 goods in the order given. Since, as cularly significant increase was registered 

Rubber footwear: stated already, some 80% of the manufac- by rubberized cloth for use in making 
turers are small enterprises employing military hammocks, most of which was 
aia die. kak aS 3.1 3.8 7.8 less than 100 workers each, there are exported to Formosa. Slight increases 
Leather goods .. 3.1 2.2 1.5 0.7 0.8 only about 30 companies which may be were also registered by bicycle tires and 
Sub-total ...... 82.4 27.5 21.8 21.6 35.5 rated as relatively large ones with pro- tubes and rubber footwear, while belts 

Industrial rubber : duction on a modern factory scale. and other industrial rubber goods regis- 

Rubberized sloth. ‘0 8%: 224 82a TABLE VIII 

Rice-hulling rolls 3.1 3.2 2.9 2.0 0.4 Crude rubber 
Other industrial : Capital allocation 1 
rubber goods 16.4 12.7 10.5 5 - 6.7 Name stock + Head office Plants Principal products ae: 

Rubber toys (including in (in Y1,000) (in metric t.)} 

medical sup.) 2.5 2.1 Bridgestone Tire 90,000 Tokyo Kurume & Yokohama Automobile tires and _ tubes, 3,817 
Sub-total ...... 37.7 34.8 30.7 28.0 21.4 Yokohama Gomu 200,000 Tokyo Yokohama. Mishima Automobile tires & tubes & 3,267 
Ni Go 8,0 Kobe Kobe Automobile tires an 
Total ........ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 bicy¢le tires and tubes 
Ni d Fukuoka Rubber-sole socks, canvas 

Breadown according Nippon Gomu K.K. 60,000 Tokyo Kurume an uoka 

to purpose. Toyo Gomu K.K. .. 90,000 Osaka Osaka, Ibaragi and Automobile tires, bicycle tires 1,083 

For domestic : : | Sakai and rubber shoes ‘ 
consumption... ” . * 88.5 91.7 Nikka Gomu P.K. .. 30,000 Kurume Kurume & Kumamoto Rubber-soled socks & bicycle 677 

For export sale . 40.0 tires & tubes. 

For the Occupation Otsu Gomu B.P. .. 20,000 Osaka Osaka Bicycle tires and tubes _ 433 
* 0.6 2.5  Mitsuuma Koshin 15,000 Sendai Sendai & rubberized 370 
* Gemu cloth for fishery purposes 

, * Unknown. : Showa Gomu K.K. 22,500 Tokyo Senju and Ogu Bicycle tires and balls for 354 
Note: The percentage figures in this table are baseball 7 
galcalatel from the figures given in Bando Chotai Gomu 6,000 Kobe and Nankai _Belts and rice-hulling rolls 350 
Mitsuboshi Chotai 5,000 Kobe Kobe and Shikoku __ Belts 310 
of bicycle tires and tubes over  Sekaicho Gomu K.K. 50,000 Osaka Osaka, Nishinomiya Rubber-soled socks and all- 
e prece ing year’s was due to stepped- and Tokuyama Tupper snoes 
i i - h bberized 286 
demand for them in contrast to the heavy Fukusuke Tabi K.K. 140,000 Sakai Osaka and Tohoku Rubber-soled socks and ab- 276 
stockpile in existence up to 1949. The Yokkaichi 270 
sharp increase in the production of rubber Tokai, Gomu K.K. .. 30,000 Yokkaichi —_ ae ig elts and hoses | 
shoes, etc. was due to the conversion of Kakuichi Gomu K.K. 22,000 Osaka Osaka Bicycle tires and tubes 248 
production from rubber-soled *tan.’*, Fujikura Gomu K.K. 50,000 Tokyo Tokyo and Urawa Bicycle tires & canvas shoes 235 


‘with that of 1949 by 
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TABLE VII 


JAPAN’S PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GOODS, 
BY INDUSTRIAL SUB-DIVISIONS, IN. 
PERCENTAGES CALCULATED ON THE 
BASIS OF CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMED 


for which there was a comparatively 
slack demand, to rubber shoes, in view 
of the brisk demand for the latter. The 
active production of beits, hoses and 
rubberized cloth was principally a 
reflection of general industrial activity 
and special procurement demands, 


A comparison of the 1950 production 
industrial sub- 
divisions expressed in percentages based 
on the quantities of crude rubber con- 
sumed reveals a significant percentage 
increase in the production of footwear 
especially. Whereas the proportions in 
1949 were 50.4% for the tire division, 


21.6% for the footwear division and 28% 


for the industrial rubber goods division, 
the proportions in 1950 for the respective 
divisions were 43.1%, 35.5%. and 21.4%, 
thus approaching closely the 1935-37 pro- 
portions of 40%, 35% and 25%, respec- 
tively. 


An analysis by products ‘of the 1950 
production shows that automobile tires 
and tubes (23%), all-rubber shoes 
(17.7%), bicycle tires and tubes (16.2%) 
and rubber-soled . ‘‘tabi’’ (9.2%) con- 


1935-37 accounted for 16% 
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stituted the principal products of the 


Japanese rubber industry. | 


The names of the principal rubber 
goods manufacturing companies of Japan 
are given in Table VIII. It will be seen 


Towa Gomu K.K. .. 20,000 Otaru Staru 


Trend of Exports.—Whereas exports in 
of the total 
national output of rubber goods, the 
percentage tell to 8% in 1950 owing to 
the slump in the trade with China, which 
had been the principal market in pre- 
war years. As compared with the prewar 
percentages of 34% for canvas shoes and 
10% each for bicycle tires and_ tubes, 
automobile tires and tubes and rubber 
toys, the 1950 percentages were 47% for 
automobile tires and tubes and _ about 
10% each for rubber toys, canvas shoes 
and rubberized cloth, | : 


In the prewar period China and Man- 
churia accounted for 40% of Japanese 
exports of rubber goods, followed by 
Southeast Asia and India (27%) and 
North and South America and Europe 
(32%). In 1950, however, Hongkong 
bought .24% and Communist China 9% 
only, automobile tires and tubes being the 
principal items. Formosa and ‘Southeast 


_ Asia accounted for 16% and 15%, respec- 


tively, purchasing chiefly rubberized cloth 


and various kinds of tires, The United 
States and Europe purchased mostly rub- 
ber .toys and miscellaneous goods, 


A comparison of contracts entered into 
in 1949 and 1950 for export of rubber 


All-rubber shoes & rubberized 223 
cloth for fishery purposes 


tered no gains, Rubber toys showed a 
sharp decline of 25% from the 1949 figure. 
due to reduced orders from the U,S.A., 
but they still constituted important ex- 
port items among rubber goods. 


TABLE IX 


JAPAN’S EXPORTS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS, 
1935-37 AND 1950 


(Percentages based on export values) 


Annual 
average 
exports Exports 
1935-37 in 1950 
(16% of (8% of 
Product the total the total 
output) output) | 
Automobile tires and tubes 10 47 
Ganvas shoes 34 11 
Rubberized cloth ......... 3 & 
Bicycle tires and tubes ... 12 7 
Other products 26 8 


Sources: “‘The Foreign Trade: Return of Japan” 
and comniled by’ the Ministry of 
Internationa) Trade and Industry. 


‘ 
* 
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.TABLE X is given to the increase in sumption during the two ‘quarters is 


CONTRACTS FOR EXPORT OF RUBBER special procurement demands since the estimated at about 36,000 metric tons, the 
_ GOODS FROM JAPAN, 1948-1950 - _ — second half of 1950, the recent increase stockpile as of Sept. 30, 1951 is expected 
(Amounts in US$1,000) -.. jn export orders from abroad and the (to amount to about 29 000 metric tons, 
«1949 «1980 present brisk domestic and separate de- ‘including the carryover ‘from the preced- 
Automobile tires & tubes .. 2,753 2.656 4624 mands, . ‘ing quarter, Too much optimism should 
Biuyele’ tires & tubes ...... 412 What are the prospects for importing “not be placed on the smooth importation 
222 this volume of crude rubber to meet these. of crude rubber in the future, as has 
requirements? At the present time the been the case heretofore, ‘because there 
Canvas su0es 448 «1,051 1,064 import of erude rubber is made under are now strong indications: toward the 
Rubber footwear (otner than ea - gn automatic approval system. Indica- international ailocation of crude _ rubber 
ore tions are that 29,300 metric tons can be in the future. It is believed, however, 
‘Medical suppnes ......: ee 15 326. .99 imported during the April-June 195]. quite possible to achieve the. import tar- 
Rubber toy® ......ccccovess 841 2.062 1,489 quarter and 24,000 metric: tons during get of 72,000 metric tons of crude rubber 
sheets. tor sustomobile ‘September 1951 quarter, or a for the 1951 fiscal year, provided that 
Rice-nulling rolls 39 total of 53,300 metrie tons during the no abrupt changes oceur in the interns- 
quarters, Sinee the volume of con- tional situation. 
“Total 4,503 7.530 9,760 


Recent Price Trend.—On the one hand, 
the domestic price, of crude rubber has 
shurp.y risen trom about per 
metric ton before the outbreak of the ag | 
_ Korean war to about Y6v0,000 as of the 
end of 1Y>U, a thieeiold rise, in conse- 
quence of the rise im its international 
price, On the other hand, the prices of 
rubber products have not risen — corres- 
ponding.y, the rise being limited to 70- 
80% in the case of automobiie tires, ete. 
and an average of about 40% for other. 
rubber products. Under such circum- 
stances ot higher cost of raw mater.als 
as compared with the prices of finisied 
products, Japanese rubber goods manufac- 
turers were not necessarily abie to realize 
highor rate of earnings, “despite the in- 
erease in their volume of production. As 
a matter of fact, a considerable number 
of the small-seaie producers have been 
obliged to either suspend operations or | 
close down their busmess owing to the — 
stiff competition in this industry. How- 
ever, with the smooth importation of 
 erude rubber. since April 1951 and the © 
slackening of the eurrent boom, on tho 
one hand the domestic price of crude 
rubber has declined to around Y440,000 
per metric ton by the middle part of May, 
while on the other hand the prices of 
rubber products: have tended. to rise’ | | 
slightly. As a result, Japanese rubber 
goods manufacturers find their situation 
improved from that of six months ago, if 
at which time they were faced with high 
cost of raw material against low prices 
of finished produets, the -.eurrent 
fiscal year, a considerable improvement | 
is expected in the operating results of 
tubber goods manufacturers, — especially 
those who have succeeded in ‘nationalizing | 
their operations. 


Future Outlook 


The Economie Stabilization Board’ 4 
erude rubber import program for the 1951 
pn year calls for a total import a 

2,000 metric tons, intended to be use . 
as follows: Domestic consumption, 62,000 BOnsy | 
metric tons; exports of rubber goods, cece - knowing just what } 
4,800 metric tons, special procurement goes on, and who 
demands, 4,200 metric tons; and separate = can't? 


demand ‘(reserve olice: force, etc,), 1,000 | 


“metric ‘tons. This. total import volume 
General Agents: Butterfield & Swire. Passage, call 56260, 3033! Freight, call $8948 


i 


— — 


service is designed | 
to bring Singapore 
within commuting | 
distance for those | 
who can make} 


exceeds by 20% the average annual con- . 
sumption of 60,000 metric tons of crude 
rubber for the years 1935-37, but this 

figure is believed quite appropriate when 


A 
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THE COMET JET-FLIGHT FROM LONDON TO SINGAPORE 


~ By Mr. J. Linstead, Far East Manager of BOAC) 


Flying from London to Singapore on 
fie Comet’s twelfth development flight, 
Which was its longest, I can say that the 
thachine is a very. practical aeroplane 
which will soon be as common on the air 
routes of the world as those now leaving 
Hongkong day in, day out. I left London 
Airport at a quarter past nine on 
Wednesday morning and arrived at Kal- 
lang Airport, Singapore—a distance of 
more than 7,800 miles—twenty four hours 


thirty two minutes later, infinitely faster 


than the journey has ever been made 
before. Had we not been delayed about 
an hour at Bangkok by a re-fuelling 
hitch, we should have completed the 
journey well under twenty four hours. 
We had made only three stops on the 
way, Cairo, Karachi, and Bangkok. Our 
‘actual flight time was only eighteen hours 
forty seven minutes. Our maximum speed 


at any one time was 490 miles an hour, - 


although the average, reduced by clim- 


bing to cruising altitude and circling the | 
Airports, was 430 miles an hour. . This 
means Stdtuve Square to Shek O in rather: 
legs than ohe minute!—and if the Comet. 


could be operated to and from the pre- 


from Hongkong to London in less than - 


twenty four hours. 


There are two main reasons why the 
Comet will mean a much more comfor-: 
tabl¢é journey; the trip will be so much =.” 
shorter than at prescnt—and there is a — 
eomplete absence of vibration in the 
aircraft. An ordinary penc‘l, stocd 
end in any part of the inside of the air- 
craft, will remain balanced, quite stead- . 
ily and indefinitely. With the head back 
might be in one’s favourite armchair. 
in the sitting-room, for the noise is hard- 


ly more than that of a strong wind out- 
side the sitting-room. I have heard. it 
suggested that the inside of a jet airliner 
is absolutely silent; 
expect to fly through the air at ‘nearly 
500 miles an hour without making a 
little: disturbance. There is none of that 
slightly staccato note common to 60- 


called conventional aircraft. This expres- 


sion, by the way is not a good oné, as 
it implies that the Comet is completely 
revolutionary in every way; in fact it 
is a fairly normal aeroplane with anew 
means of propulsion, which gives it 
are efficiency in various aspects. 
neidentally, those inside the aircraft 


hear nore of that rather unpleasant 
whine which you hear when jet propelled 


aircraft pass overhead, so you see you 


will have to travel in them to get-away - . 


from that! 
Jet propelled aircraft can opérate at 


great heights where the air is very thin « 


anc consequently a high degree of pres- 


one could hardly — 


surisation is necessary. This, however; 


has not resulted in smaller windows or 


any other disadvantages; neither is the 
atmosphere in the cabin affected by 


these great heights, because automatic. 
devices maintain the same conditions as 
im any current pressurised aircraft. The | 


Comet really can fly over the bad wea- 
ther; although at forty two thousand 
feet, near Calcutta, there were still 
some cumulus clouds above us. These 
peaks, however, were so few that it was 


easy for us to avoid them and, of. 


course, they only reach that height dur- 


‘ing’ the worst of the monsoon weather. 


There was hardly.a tremor the whole 
way from London to Singapore. 

The passenger will find it difficult to 
realise that the temperature. outside the 


aircraft may be minus 65: degrees Cen- 
tigrade. A temperature of 600 degrees 


Centigrade in the’tail pipes of the~en- 


gines provides ample heating for all 
_ purposes, but let me assure you that 
there is no possibility of the air finding 
its way-into the cabin at that tempera- 
_tuie; ‘it is used to guard against ice 
| pre- . forming on the wings... . 

sent runways at Kai Tak it could fly ae 


1 
> 


When the sky is clear one still has a — 


distinct view of the panorama below, 


although Paris from forty thousand 
feet is not the impressive city we know 
and the Alps are little more than frosted. 
icing on a cake. : 


I must disappoint those who thrill to 
the actual sensation of speed. Once you 
are away from the ground, the 450 miles 
an hour of the Comet strangely enough 
does not appear to be very different 
from the 200 odd of the aircraft in 
which vou are used to travelling. Take- 
off. and landing are no faster and the 
climb away from the earth is so swift 
that one’s movement relative to it just. 
as quickly assumes the familiar snail’s 
pace. | 


The outstanding feature of the turbo- 


~* jet engine is its simplicity. The Comet 


has for some time captured the head- 
lines but it is not something closely 
related to the dreamer’s space ship, it is 
a very practical aeroplane which will 
soon be a8 common on the air routes of 
the world as those you see leaving Hong- 
kong day in, day out. rh 


~ 


> 


The businessman's first choice is always TWA, 

That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 

help ‘you make’ the. most of every working day. And 

ll they link 60 of the m»jor business an@ industrial 

centres of the U.S.A. with. 

1 AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, 
Use the one-airline ail. the way, 


‘ 


ees 


“TRANS WORLD 


Octeber 25. 


| 
“The Businessman’s 
Businessman sAiriine 
it Book thru any | 
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Air Vietnam 


. A new Vietnamese airline Air Vietnam 
has been formed to take over from the 
French line, Air France, as from Oct, 15. 
‘The Vietnam Government owns 50% of 
‘the stock in the new venture and Air 
‘France and four other Vietnamese air- 
‘lines will hold the other 50%. The French 
‘High Commissioner in Indochina has pre- 
sented three Dakotas and six spare en- 
_gines to the new company. 


Cocos Island Airstrip | 


The Australian Govt, has rebuilt an 
airstrip in the Cocos Island in the Indian 


AVIATION NOTES. 


Ocean. The projected airline will run 
south of the equator. from. Perth, Western 
Australia, to Cocos, Mauritius Island, and 
thence to Johannesburg, South Africa. . 


Qantas Air Terminal, Sydney - 


A new terminal for Qantas Empire 
Airways has been opened in Sydney. The 
terminal is on modern lines and will be 
able to handle weekly upwards of 2000 
overseas passengers and their luggage, 


Pan-American World Airways 

“Orient Express” 

As from October 1,° Pan-American 
World Airways have announced the re- 
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sumption of a third weekly round-the- 


world flight from New York. The new 


flight is known as “Orient Express,’”’ and 


cuts 17 hours off the existing. schedule 


between London and. Hongkong as weil 
as offering the fastest and. most direct 


‘service between New York and the Col- 


ony. The route followed will be New 


“York, London, Istanbul, Beirut, Karachi, 


Calcutta, Bangkok and Hongkong. The 


_ present two scheduled flights will continue 
to call at New Delhi, Basra, Frankfurt 


and Brussels in addition to those included 


in the route of the “Orient Express.” — 


HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 


Jan,-Sept. 1951 


CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT _ 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Arrivals Departures In Out In Out In Out 
Monthly averages for 1948 .............. 9,592 - 9,882 13,7263 13,6493 42,920 100,986 
Monthly averages for 1949 .............. 1,062 1,057.5 12,246 13,312 13,842 14,576 237,690 272,656 
Monthly averages for 1950 .............. 3,452 12,767 15,803 65,912 111,645 
246 248 2,715 3,789 23,342 26,701 119,113 123,201 
205 212 2,436 3,197 25,574 26,468 112,559 102,997 
213 212 2,632 3,812 26,501 33,995 152,988 112,051 
210 207 2,375 3,361 17,788 17,456 144,520 82,795 
230 236 2,510 3,929 19,689 17,310 116,158 88,978 
TE ERE 222 225 2,618 3,530 20,967 17,471 110,685 97,403 
220 218 2,493 3,337 19,764 18,635 87,942 115,097 
199 197 2,612. 3,434 18,075 19,286 86,512 108,016 
\ 1,955 1,970 22,875 31,840 191,458 195,517 1,023,107 933,781 


J anuary-September 1951: 


Grand totals—Aircraft in & out: 3,925; Passengers: 54,715; Mail 


: 386,975 kg. Freight: 1,956.9 metric tons. 


HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN FOR SEPTEMBER 

Passen- Mail Freight Passen-: Mail Freight (Incorporated under the Companies 4 

ger (Kilos) (Kilos) ger (Kilos)  (Kilos) Ordinance, Hong Kong) 

| 1,406 ¢ Notice is hereby given that the 

Europe ....... 24 Meeting of the Company will be 4 

Middle East ..... 37 84. 998 59 289 425 held at the Registered Office of 

75 294 1,640 36 363 the Company, 101/2 Edinburgh > 

25 142 330 13 92 3,288 House, Queen’s Road Central, Hong 

Singapore 304 8,653 308 Kone, on Friday, 16th. November § 

| 2 1951 at 12.15 pm. to adopt the } 

‘Bangkok 421 T7719 16,356 509 657 20,826 Report and Accounts for the year 

370 847 4.970 420 1,123 6,093 ended 30th. June 1951, to declare 

Philippines ........... 525 908 12,913 454 to elect a Director, to 2 

346 6,657 16,934 2,578 5,237 » elec uditors and to transact any § 

27 653 5° ° 1381 1,272 other ordinary business. 

18 274 625 75 1,607 Books and Share 
324 2,153 35,404 ane vompany Wil be 

319 1,047 § closed from 7th. to 16th. November 

§ A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD. 

512 3,432 19,286 108,016 

Totals 2,612 a6, Secretaries & General Managers. 

) § 

Total Aircraft arriving: 199. Total Aircraft departing: 197. 
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The rabiatile value of Hongkong at 
April 1, 1951, had increased to HK$164,- 
937 547. or four times the figure at Dec. 
31, 1946, when the annual value of rate- 
able property was at its lowest post-war 
level due to adjustments in respect of 
extensive war datmage, according to the 
annual report for 1950/51 of the HK 
Rating & Valuation Dept. 


The net revenue from rates for the 
year was $27,202,595, an average of 
$2,266,883 per month as compared with 
$1,605,220 per month for the previous 
financial] year. 


There was an increase towards the end 


of the year in the number of premises 
reported vacant. This was mainly due 
to a slowing down in the rate at which 
new dwellings became occupied, but 
there was no appreciable decline in the 
demand for such accommodation, and 


HONGKONG BUILDING 
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premiums or “construction fees” on en- 
try in addition to rent, while showing a 
tendency to fall in amount, were still 
being paid ihn order to obtain most ten- 


ancies. 


The shortage of office accom- 


modation continued throughout the vear, 
and business premises general!y were 


fully occupied. 


Hongkong Building 1.4.50 to 31.3.51 


No. $ 

City of Victoria: 

Outside City of Victoria 

Work .......... — 3 457, B72 
Kowloon & New Kowloon: 

661 41,822 641 

Site Work .......... —  1,144:987 


COST OF NEW BUILDING WORK COMPLE TED IN HONGKONG ISLAND, 


City of Victoria 


Month Building 


PERIOD 1.4.50,-31,3.51,, 


Hongkong Island 
Outside City of Victoria 


Site Work Building 


KOWLOON 


AND NEW KOWLOON 


Kowloon & New Kowloon 


Compilation of statistics dealing with 
the cost of new building work was com- 
menced on Jan. 1, 1950. Records for a 
complete financial year are now avail- 
able for the first time. They show that 
over $120 million was spent in private 


building during the year, without in- 
cluding Govt. expenditures, 


Cost of New Building Werk Completed 


in H.K. 1.4.50 to 31.3.51 
No. $ 

Buildings 
Under $50,000 .......... 880 23,303,062 
$50,000-$99,999 224 16,890,680 
$100,000-$199,999 ...... 115 17,366,668 
$200,000-$499,999 ...... 56 18,900,633 
$500,000-$999,999 ...... 10 6,525,797 
$1,000,000 & over ..... 17 37,751,214 


DURING THE 


Total 


Site Work Building Site Work 
$ $ $ $ $ 

13 1,339,800 148,533 16 4,945,138 191,910 48 8,863,599 123,236 77 ~=©15,612,216 
40 2,973,006 236,978 31 3,676,496 103,770 60 5,079,402 125,150 131 12,194,802 
22 8,632,639 624,274 39 2,314,015 205,845 54 2,707,996 168,608 115 14,653,377 
eerie 28 4,926,619 14,895 30 2,837,284 633,015 a5 4, 445, 040 92,154 1138 §=12,949,007 
16 1,513,728 112,100 28 3,355,550 478,922 51 1, ,499 28,693 95 6,880,492 
September’ ........ 24 1,198,712 49,320 32 1,239,682 71,352 57 F 272, 906 . 66,524. 113 4,898,496 
NN 21 1,043,173 37,644 32 2,835,182 579,556 75 2:977.348 200,140 128 7,673,048 
12 2,019,279 821,413 66 3,515,961 488,921, 94 3,172,319 56,317 172 =10,078,210 
December _.......... 2 2,334,000 290,000 5 575,344 51,080 13 551,800 1,300 20 3,803,524 
January 1951 ...... 36 4,508,373 308,759 55 4,711,377 383,138 - 87 6,612,220 164,642 178 16,688,509 
re 19 1,418,147 26,000 18 1,376,104 62,588 39 2,212,399 92,488 76 ‘5,187,726 
32 3,574,507 582,568 24 4,196,304 207,475 28 1,536,113 26,685 84 10,123,652 

265 35,481,983 3,252,484 376 35 578,437 3,457,572 661 41,822,641 1,302 120,738,054 


N.B.—Figures in BOLD denote number of buildings. 


1,144,937 


_ HONGKONG HOTEL 
PEDDER STREET 


TEL. ADDRESS “KREMLIN” 
SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE CITY WITH EASY 
ACCESS TO THEATRES, SHOPPING AREA ETC 


PENINSULA HOTEL 


SALISBURY RD., KOWLOON TEL. ADDRESS “PENHOTE” 
CONVENIENTLY NEAR TO ALL TERMINALS 

_ FIVE MINUTES FROM PIERS. 
FIFTEEN MINUTES FROM AIRPORT. 


OWNED AND OPERATED 
BY 
THE 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
HOTELS. LTD. 
HONGKONG. 


REPULSE BAY HOTEL 

TEL. ADDRESS “REPULSE”’ 
FAMOUS HOLIDAY RESORT AMID PEACEFUL 
SURROUNDINGS AWAY FROM THE CITY, | 
CONVENIENT FOR BUSINESS AND SHOPPING. ‘i 


REPULSE BAY. 


YET 


LIDO 
REPULSE BAY 


BATHING AND RESTAURANT FACILITIES. 
20 MINUTES DRIVE FROM TOWN 
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This was partly due to the need 
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HONGKONG ROYAL OBSERVATORY 
Annual Report for 1950/51 


The Annual Report of the Royal Obser- 
vatory in Hongkong for the year April 1, 
1950 to March 31, 1951, records that there 
were few outstanding changes or deve- 
lopments in its activities during the year. 
for 
economy in all Government departments, 
but is also an indication that the post-war 
period of reorganization has come to an 
end. During that period the Observatory 
was faced with the task of meeting great- 
ly increased demands for meteorological 
services with very limited resources; the 
requirements of aviation in particular, 


had become far more exacting than they 


were before the war. As recorded in 
previous annual reports, new equipment 
had to be obtained to replace that lost 


during the Japanese occupation, a new 


meteorological office was opened at the 
airport, the staff was more than doubled, 
and new procedures and methods were 
brought into force on the recommenda- 
tions of the International Meteorological 
Organization and the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 

Now, however, the routine of providing 
the meteorological services required by 


the Colony and by ships and aircraft in 


the neighbourhood has become establish- 
ed, and only minor changes and improve- 


ments in methods were made during the 
past year. A very large proportion of the 
time and energy of the staff was expend- 
ed. in the essential work of supplying day- 
to-day weather information and forecasts 


—work which was rendered peculiarly 
difficult by the absence of any weather 
reports from the mainland of China. 


The year 1950 was a fairly normal one, 
there being no very remarkable depar- 


_ tures from average conditions, The mean 


temperature for the year was slightly 
above normal, December being the only 
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month significantly cooler than the aver- 
age. Records were broken in February 
and March when the maximum tempera- 
tures recorded at the Royal Observatory 
719.6° F. and 84.4° F. respectively, were 
the highest for those months since obser- 
vations began in 1884. Being single ob- 
servations, these two temperatures were 
not likely to produce as noticeable an 
effect for the general public as would, for 
example, a record-breaking mean tem- 
perature. The impression gained by 
many that the summer of 1950 was a 
trying one was more probably due to 
a relative lack of wind during August 
than to any ow excess of tem- 
perature. 

Accumulated rainfall daring the year 
was generally rather below normal except 
during January and May. The relief from 
drought on the latter occasion was accom- 
panied by considerable thunderstorm 
activity, although, throughout the rest 
of the year, electrical disturbances were 
few. 


‘Hongkong -was little affected by ty- 


phoons. during the year. A slow-moving 
typhoon approached the Colony during 
the first week of October. Gate force 
winds were experienced and an increase 
in intensity of the wind was at first ex- 
pected. Fortunately, just. at the time 
that the storm was beginning to consti- 
tute a real threat to Hongkong, it began 
to fill up rapidly and to move away west- 
ward towards north Hainan. 

On November 24 a tropical storm fol- 
lowed a very unusual course and ap- 
proached the Colony from the SW. Strong 
south-easterly winds were experienced 
here, but the sterm was a small one and 
filled up rapidly after the centre had en- 
tered the coast a little to the west of 
Macao. 


A burst of the NE monsoon, which gave 
_ strong NNE- winds on December 9, caused 

damage at the airport and in the harbour. 
Dangerous gusts are always a possibility 
during the winter months when the wind 
has «a northerly direction, and on this 
occasion a maximum gust of 71 knots was 
recorded at Kei Tak Airport. 


The forecasting office of the Observa- 


tory is located at the Meteorological 
Office, Kai Tak Airport, although the 
Observatory continues to be the storm 
warning centre. Owing to the complete 
lack of weather information from the 
mainland of China and Manchuria, it was 
frequently impossible to produce reliable 
weather forecasts for Hongkong itself or 
for the sea and air routes along the China 
Coast. Fortunately the storm warning 
service was not seriously affected by the 
absence of information from the main- 
land, for tropical cyclones always ap- 
proach from seaward. 


Synoptic weather broadcasts, including 
surface and upper air data, were received 
regularly from India, Burma, Thailand, 
Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia, Philippines, 
Pacific Islands, Japan (including re- 
broadcasts of Siberian data) Korea, 
Macao, Pratas and the Paracels. In addi- 
tion hourly reports from some 25 air- 
ports in Indochina, Malaya, Thailand, 
Philippines, Formosa and Japan were re- 


ceived through aviation broadcasts or 


‘point-to-point 


Okinawa-Tokyo 
“were also made for the hourly exchange | 
Okinawa 
information received 


In view of the 
increase in air traffic on. the Hongkong- , 
route, arrangements 


of weather information with 
and Tokyo. The 
from land stations was supplemented by 
a large number of weather’ reports 
transmitted to the Observatory daily from 
ships at sea and aircraft in flight. 


The problem of supplying the high- 


flying jet aircraft of the near future 


with adequate meteorological information 
will soon have to be faced. Observations 
of temparatures, humidities and winds up 
to heights of over 40,000 feet are now 
made regularly in Hong Kong, and the 
data thus steadily accumulating will be 
of great value for the operation of these 
aircraft, But the routes along the China 
Ccast. Forradio-sonde station here is an 
isolated one; a jet aircraft flying from 
Calcutta to Hong Kong, for instance, 
would be unlikely to obtain any informa- 


tion whatever of the winds at operational © 


height en route. A network of upper-air 
observing stations over the Far East is 
required, not only to obtain information 
for the high-level ajir-routes of the 
future, but to provide the weather-fore- 


caster with a three-dimensional picture 


of the atmosphere from which alone re- 
liable forecasts can be prepared, Such a 
network would enable the movement of 
typhoons, for example, to be forecast with 
far more certainty than is now possible. 


It is clear that every effort must be 


made to study the problems of weather 
forecasting and to provide efficient wea- 


ther services to aircraft and shipping, — 


for the safety. of lives is involved. But 
this branch of our work should not be 
allowed to overshadow all others, as it 
tends to do at present. Meteorologists 
hitherto have been somewhat preoccupied 


with the work of day-to-day forecast- 


ing, but they can be of service in many 
other ways; their co-operation is. needed 
in problems of agriculture, water supply, 
air-conditioning and many "industrial pro- 
cesses, all of which are closely affected 
by climate and weather. 


.It has been possible to carry out a 


certain amount of research during the 
past year, and funds are now. available 
to purchase the equipment for further 
special investigations, extended 
survey of the distribution of rainfall 
over the Colony has been planned, to- 
gether with observations of the inten- 
sity of rainfall over short periods, and 
the rate of evaporation from grass- covered 
soil. The installation of a seismograph will 
enable the recording of earthquakes to 
be resumed, and a study to be made of 
the microseisms caused by typhoons. 


_ Hongkong Royal Observatory © 
Expenditure & Revenue 1950-51 


Total Total 
Expenditure Revenue 


x cts $ cts 


HONGKONG CUSTODIAN 
OF ENEMY PROPERTY 


Annual Report for 1950/51 


According to the Annual Report of 8 


the Hongkong Custodian of Property & 


Custodian of Enemy Property for the | 
year April 1, 1950 to March 31. 1951, . 


the f following was the position in regard 
to German and J: apanese assets at the 
end of the year. 


German Assets — items 
have been identified in the Custodian’s 
sterling account since the last -report 
and a summary of the position of iden- 
tified German assets at March 31 is as 
follows: 


HK$821, 453.86 and £12, 104. 6.0 held 
by the Custodian together with securities 
recently valued. at HK$399,366.10, £399.- 


16.0 and Straits $5,890.50 held by various , 


companies and concerns to the order of 
the Custodian. As dividends accrue these 
are forwarded to the Custodian and cre- 
dited to a special German suspense 
account. 


Insurance the names of 
German nationals are held by various 


insurance companies to the order of the 


Custodian and their present value is 
HK$22,552.63, - £8,389.17.0, US$19,661.32 
and Can. $7, 977 ‘One item of leasehold 
property valued at $3,900. was still in the 
hands of liquidators together with bank 
balances to the totals of HK$400,821 .46 
and £444, 6.4. 


Japanese Assets — The - 65 items of 
leasehold property under this heading 
have not yet been sold, The total amount 
of Japanese assets apart from the lease- 
hold - property was HK$7,652,841.07 at 


March 31. 


Trade Marks — There are some sixty 
to seventy trade marks registered in 
the name of enemy nationals on the 
register of the Registrar of Trade Marks. 
Repeated inquiries regarding their pur- 
chase have been received from British 
firms in the Colony as well as requests 
by the registered owners to have them 
re-registered. As no final decision has 


_ yet been arrived at by the Inter-Allied 


Reparations Agency no action was taken 
on these trade marks auring the year 
under review. ; 


Trust Funds — Post-war Trust Funds 


as at March 31 amounted to $24,816,544. 


HK Custodian of Property 
Trust Funds — Post War 


$ 
Abandoned Property—Goods .... 11,210,563. 63 
5.570,955.35 
Deposit Suspense—No. 1 ........ 224,243 14 
Germany-—Léasehold Property .. 178,393.78 
-—Leasehold Property .. 219,864.37 
~—-L’hold Pty. requisi- 
tioned by the Services 252,298.98 
Jap. Payments refunded by 
Property—Special—-Y. S. Bk. .. 5.037 822.39 
Unclaimed Currency ............ 22,551.13 
24.816,544.03 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNER 
- TOT 
er ere se VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY C TRAD G PARTNERS 
the, Gallows & vinegars 914,218 } FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1951 
Princtial “Trading tables of Hongkong’s ir stuffs r _ Machinery, apparatus 
below, (Tabl Partners are given sad) | 
figures were es in respect to the April Tobacco " ........-. 1,381,233 1,813 other than electri- ’ 
Sept. 20, 195 contained in the REVIEW of and 4,231,557 
_ Australia 1. Vol, XI, No: 12, p. 372).. kernels ........ Electrical machinery, 
ports $10. HK$10.6 million; ex- Animal & vegetable — 345,416 and ap- 
factured prod ts n. Main imports: oils, fats, greases & Vehicles 5,761,908 132,032 
meat $1.87 ucts of cereals $5.04 million; waxes & their manu- ehicles (rane 
sitiply materials, raw on”: factures, n.e.s. 96 105 port equipment, 
leather $525,900, — hides, skins & Chemical.elements & ._ 4,674,808 4,023,844 — 
fabrins & exports: Textile compounds; phar- crude 
articles $1.06 wares $5.92 m.; manuf, maceutical products 9,463 d mply prepared Ag 
of textile materials underwear g and Manufact ed 1,127,980 
oils $472,000. als $567,000; vegetable ~ eolouring substances n.€.s. ur articles, : 
Czechoslovakia—Imports $1.34 mil Cnot including erudé 2,640,918 608,184 
exports, N lion; otal’ M 
xtile materials $358 _ fumery, Grand "769.144 
er & manuf. $285,600; 000; cosmetics, FROG TOME 58 173,951 22 
transport eq vehicles & soaps and related 453 44 
& $221. 000; chemicals preducts | 1.029 578 
ermany— r l, | es e icles | wa 
pharmaceuti ait n imports; Chemicals & factures thereof . 75.386 teh Manufactured _pro- ae 
iron & steel $1 $7.28 m.; dyes $3.65 m; Pulp, paper & 2,763 ducts: of cereals, 
me tals $1 53 12 Mm; manuf, of hase board & manufac- chiefly for human 
m.; Main exports: Hides and skins ‘and 4515 Fruits & nuts, except 
$537 900. ply prepared products 408,298 ge 22,055 
Nethorlands—Import lea , 469.459 Vegetables, roots & 
ports $2.03 million. Mai s $11.65 million; ex- ther, not including | tubers, chiefly used 
cals & pharma ain import:: Chemi- . @rticles of clothin oo for human food & 
p’oducts $1.56 ceuticals $4.34 m.; dairy Furs, not made ; — their preparations. 
power 9 for heating, lighting & or Coffee, tea, & = 437 
electrical ey 000; Yarns and .. 1 ,000 epar ations there- 
materials, raw articles $300,000; textile Special pee eset 5,137,680 5,315,382 oils, fats, greases & 
ports $77 $10.73 million; ex- under- Chemical elements & 
ports $771,800 Main imports: Manitactur- compounds; pharma- 
nery $1.04 dyes $1.06 m.; machi. alll hate. ob. ceutical products 
cals $566,400; cheraicals pharmaceu i- 1,668,856 Rubber & 1,275 
stones etc. metals & precio oe. tures thereof, n.e.7 
materials, 500. Main export: Tex ‘slippers........ 222,088 954,354 Wood, cork & 378,805 
000. simply prepared $532,- e-up articles of factures therecf 
KINGDOM Produets for Textil imply prepared 9888 — 
Meat & Imports Export lighting | fabrics and 
preparations. §$ lubricants & wares ...... 20 
airy products, eggs . ’ 36 ews: es, .... 830,656 Aer wear of textile 
and honey .. Non-metallic mine- materials; hats of 
Fishery products, ‘for 272,411 tals. crude or sim- | all materials 
r ply pl ‘epered, n.e.s. 279 322 Footwear: boots. shoes 28,338 
ducts of cereals ay preducts 1398820 188 Pottery and other 10,332 
chiefly for human Glass and glassware’ 145 300 812 clay products ... 
“176, Manufactures. of non-— — Glass & glassware .. 221 
‘Fruits & nuts, except metallic minerals, Manufactures of base 
292 10,089 Precious and Electrical. machinery, 29,023 
chiefly used precious.. stones, apparatus and ap- ; 
or human Pearls and . atticles 11 452 
& sugar con- 36,178 201,341. Ores, slag, cinder 900 Miscellaneous crude 9,450 ~ 
spices Manufactures of base 
309.284 45,796 of base te 43,503 - 
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INDIA ‘Vehicles. trans- Footwear: boots. shoes 
Articles Imports Exports Port equi pment, and slippers... -- 70,975- 
scellaneous . crude ex e materials 

preparations or simply prepared other than clothing 4,181 507,910 

ducts of cereals Manufactured articles, lighting & power, 

Vegetables, roots & Articles Imports. exports p prepared, nes. 25,360-, 185 
tubers, ehiefly used Meat & preparations $ 
for human food & 200. 738 Gy 162,517 
their preparations. Dairy products, eggs _Glass and glassware = 67,277 209,637 

— and ‘honey... | = 994,881 Mmetailie of 

Sugar &. sugar con- Fishery products, for nak minerals, 
fectionery ........ 68,470 132, 857 983,260, 45,382. 14,955 

Animal & vegetable Manufactured pro- precious stones, 

tote, & ducts. of cereals, and articles 
waxes & their manu- | chiefly for human of these 

‘Chemical elements & Fruits & nuts, except 
compounds; phar- 852 | 998,245 Non-ferrous .base 
-maceutical products 2,244,588 429.769 Vegetables, roots & 374,300 64,006. 

Dyeing, tanning and | tubers, chiefly used Manufactures of base _ 

colouring substances for human food & metals n.e@.s. ...... 511,616 1,839,693. 
(not including crude their preparations Machinery, apparatus 
materials) _....... .. 637 249 435 04 n.e.s.. 59,949 4,680,404 “and appliances... 

Essential oils, per- | : Sugar & sugar con- | | Other than electri-. 
soaps and related Coffee, tea, cocoa & » Electrical machinery, 
19 542 6.390 Preparations there- | apparatus and ap- 

tures thereof, nes. 553,513 Beverages & vinegars. 8, 058 413,890 Vehicles and trans- 

Wood, cork & manu- Feeding stuffs. for. . port equipment/n.e.s. 331,594 379,991 . 
factures thereof .. — 400 animals, n.e.s, pore 1,132,634 Miscellaneous crude 

Pulp, paper & card- or simply prepared 
board & manufac- _ Qéil-seeds, nuts products nes, .... 178,887 2,306,688 

Hides and skins and | | vegetable 629,462 6,367 126», 

waxes & theif nianu- "10; 956,423 41 41 893 318 

articles re) emicai eiements 
6,340 compounds; phar- NORTH BORNEO (British) 

Textile materials, raw maceutical products 198,236 1,600,164 Articles. Imports Exports . 
or simply prepared’ 1.121350 81.759 Dyeing, tanning and 

Yarns & threads ....° 360551 109,100 colouring substances Dairy products, eggs 

Textile fabrics and (not including crude and honey 67,621 
small wares ....:. 1241 601 3600 materials): 40380° 738,934 Fishery 

Footwear: boots, shoes §0aps and related Manufactured pro- 
and slippers... 17.555. 447437 330114 ducts of cereals, 

Made-up articles of °°. 4,224 chiefly for human 
textile materials ap & _manutac- foot 36,012 
other than clothing 603,000 thereof, n.es, . 3,326,749 19324 Fruits & nuts, except 

Product® for heating, , cork & oil-nuts, .. 46,625 §2 535. 
lighting & power, factures thereof 479,308 173,262 Vegetables, roots & 7 
lubricants & related | tubers. chiefiv used 
products, nes, .... 1,149,211 _for human food & 

Non-metallic minerals, tides” t 12,702- 1,499,234 their preparations, 
crude simply skins ‘and 1 7,200 44 653 
prepared, n.es. ... 57.064 73,200 Sugar & sugar con- 

Glass & elassware 14.004 8 695 th ac lea- fectionery: ........ 

metallic es of clothing 6,545 587,601 preparations there- 

min | Textile materials, raw of: spi a : 

Manufactures of base 5445 ##88°8 Beverages & vinegars 42 937 
metals, 127,813 s and threads .. 78,125 204,125 Feeding stuffs for 

Machine | 10 Textile fabrics and animals, n.e.s. 
‘ wares ..---. 557,175 3,766,226 Tobacco .......... 84.123 
than electrical, il and technical Oil-seeds, nuts: and 

120619 11,982 Clothing and under-. Animal & 

Electrical machinery wear of textile... vegetable 
| 542,208 factures, nes. .... 5,380 17,281 


ft 
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Chemical elements & PAKISTAN Pulp, paper & card- : 
compounds; phar- Articles Imports Exports board & manufac- | 

products — 26,818 $ $ — 489 058 
yeing,. anning ish roducts, for | 
colouring substances 137,830 or simply prepared, 486,000 . — 
(not including crude | | Chemical elements & Yarns and threads .. — 4,144 600 
materials) « i...<. --- 9.476 Textile fabrics and 

compounds; phar 5 645 

fume cosmetics _ Special and technical 

Dyeing, tanning and 19 371 
SOaps and related colouring substances ‘ ex e 
pr 4,591 (not including crude : Clothing and under- 

Rubber & manufac- matevials) ........ 39,645 

tures thereof, nes. 6,054,543 225 Textile materials, raw ats oO 

Wood, cork & manu- or simply prepared 11,226,174 — A 

_ factures thereof 883,479 11,322 Yarns and: threads . 245,401,821 00 oots, shoes 

Pulp, paper & card- | Textile fabrics and 
board. & manufac- small wares ...... 289,497 = other 
tures thereof 16,109 Clothing and under- ay — 

Hides and skins and wear of textile & 

| Manufactures of lea- materials; hats of metalic minerals, 
ther, not including Glass & glassware .. — 19,200 630 
articles of clothing — 11,169 wanufactures of base : Precious metals and 

‘Textile materials, raw metals, nes, ..... — 378,576 precious stones, 

simply prepared 112 Wectrical machinery, pearls and articles 

Textile fabrics and apparatus and ap- made of these mate- 
small wares ...... — 25,305 wiiances 4 540 Yials ............. 1,206 

‘Special and technicsl Miscellaneous crude Manufactures of base ona 
textile articles .... — 25,777 or simply prepared | metals, n.e.s. . — 

products, nes. ....  — Machinery, pparatus 
W 

Footwear: boots, shoes vee Electrical machinery, 
and slippers 11,360 Total 11,364,004 apparatus and ap- 

Made-up articles of pliances......... 27,700 
other than clothing pert equip N.e.s. 

ighting power, * or simply prepare 
lubricants & related | Dairy products, eggs 3 | products, nes, .... + 93,790 76,574 

products, n.e.s. — 88,349 and honey ...... 19924 Manufactured articles, 

‘Non-metallic miner- Fishery products, for 282,867 
als, crude or sim- 19, 
ply prepared, ne-.s. 63,092 Manufactured pro- 980,996 5,925,959 

Pottery other ducts of cereals, 
clay prcducts 094 chiefly for human 

Glass and glassware 137,343 CHINA, NORTH | 

Manufactures of non- Fruits & nuts, except eptiere Articles Imports Exports 
metallic minerals, oil-nuts 32,378 $ 

Precious metals & tubers, chiefly used 316 412 
precious stones, fer human food and Dairy products, eggs 
pearls & articles their preparations, | 122.072 

Iron and steel 440 preparations there- | 39500 

of ‘base Beverages & vinegars — 73,988 ducts of cereals, 
metals, nes. ...... 3.600 37,273 Tobacco 5,280 chiefly for human 

Machinery, apparatus Animal & vegetable 1,353,542 
and appliances oils, fats, Ereases Fruits & nuts, except ‘ 
other than electri- waxes & their 481 662 
5,860 manufactures ness. 3,230 Vegetables, roots & 

apparatus and ap- or human. fo 
500 5,280 maceutical products 32,797 their preparations, 

Vehicles and trans- Dyeing, tanning and | 3,990,794 9,000 
port equipment, n.e.s. — 10,050 colouring substances Sugar and sugar con- 

Miscellaneous crude (not.including crude | 400 — 
or simply prepared 34,638 Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
products, nes. .... 133345 34,632 Essential oils, per- preparations there- 

Manufactured articles. | fumery, cosmetics, of spices” 397,039 18,240 
— 58,678 soaps and related Beverages & vinegars 845,788 

Total, Merchandise 7,199,703 949685 Rubber & manufac- Paty animals, n.e.s, 2,116 592 _ 
Geld and specie... 34,000 tures thereof, n.e.s. — 90,000  355,300- 
Grand Total ...... 7,199,703 - 983,625 Wood, cork & manu- | Oil-seeds, nuts and 
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Animal & vegetable Miscellaneous crude Pottery other | 
oils, fats, greases & or simply prepared clay products .... 204,811 wr 
waxes & their manu- | products, n.e.s, 3,074,802 894,709 Glass & glassware .. nee 1 
factures, n.e.s. 2,529 229 17,920 Manufactured articles, | Manufactures of non-. 

Chemical elements & | 975,276 3,092,863 metallic minerals, 
maceutical products 2,654,388 12,497,933 Total 29,386,040 53,791,991 Iron and steel ...... 2,000: 

Dyeing, tanning and Manufactures of base _ 

colouring substances CHINA, MIDDLE n.e.s, 2,400 16,865. 
(not including crude achinery, apparatus 

Essential pér- | Articles Imports Exports other than electri- 
fumery, cosmetics, Live animals, chiefly $ $ — » 
soaps and related for “Electrical machinery, 
1,006,961 74250 Dairy products, eggs apparatus and ap- 

Fertilizers .:...... — 543.445 and honey ...... 207476 60,231 _ Pliances. .......... 20,573 

Rubber & manufac- Fishery products, for Vehicles and _ trans- 

tures thereof, n.e.s. 59,470 2,750 portequipment, nes. 262,306: 

Wood, cork & manu- Manufactured _pro- Miscellaneous crude 

factures thereof .. 113,973 259,709 ducts of _ cereals, or simply prepared _ 

Pulp, paper & card- chiefly for human bs products, Gite 2 6 279,001 30 228. 
board & manufac- 357,775 Manufactured articles, | 
tures thereof 122.650 959528 Fruits & nuts, except 84 344 74,762: 

35,000 Vegetables, roots | 4,157,437 9,627,616 

Manufactures of lea- — tubers, chiefly use | 

ther, not including for human food & CHINA, SOUTH — | 
articles of clothing 27,345 10,598 their preparations, Articles Imports Exports: 

Furs, not made up ... 345,712 1,456,360 41,066 $ 

Textile materials, raw Sugar & sugar con- Live animals, chiefly | 
or simply prepared 1,900,854 859,097 _ fectionery ........ se 201,036 for food .......... 3,813,989 — 

Yarns & threads 380,200 37,300 Coffee, tea, cocoa and < Meat & preparations 

Textile fabrics and eparations there- 39,259 
small wares ...... 2,773,462 6460 of; spices ........ 59,998 195.447 Dairy products, eggs 

Special and technical Beverages & vinegars 37,020 and honey ........ 5,526,407 
textile articles ..... 351 438,061 Feeding stuffs for Fishery products, for 

Clothing and under- animals, nes, .... 10,500 . 627,818 
wear of textile Tobacco —_........ 92,250 ‘Cereals 4,209 763 
materials; hats of Animal & ‘vegetable Manufactured pro- 
all materials ...... 150,533 — oils, fats, greases & ducts of cereals, 

Clothing of leather waxes & their manu- chiefly for human 

Footwear: boots, shoes Chemical ‘elements & Fruits, & nuts, except ¢ 
and slippers ...... 9,230 compounds; _phar- 480,849 400- 

Made-up articles of maceutical products 1,545 368,936 Vegetables, roots and / 
textile materials - Dyeing, tanning and tubers, chiefly used 
other than clothing 575,711 55,860 colouring substances for human food & 

Products for heating, (not including crude their , preparations. 
lighting & power, matérials)- ...... 111,225 3,806 308 23 300° 
lubricants & related Essential oils. per- _ Sugar & sugar con- 
products, n.e.s. — 89,450 fumery, cosmetics, fectionery ........ 4.450 200: 

Non-metallic mine- soaps related Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
rals, crude or sim- 75,205 preparations there- 
ply prepared, n.es. dee 96,292 Fertilizers ........ 1,800 6,445,653 oof; spices ........ 1,752,000 1,038,320 

Pottery and other Wood, cork & manu- Beverages & vinegars — 40 927 
clay products 40,939 253.853 factures thereof .. 43 790 1,350 Feeding stuffs for 

Glass & glassware .. 3,894 106,317 Pulp, paper & card- animals, n.e.s. 677,052 — 

Manufactures of non- board & manufac- | 1,050 
metallic minerals, tures thereof .... 230,384 373.696 Oil-seeds, nuts and | 

Precious metals and Textile fabrics and | Animal & vegetable 
precious stones, small wares ...... 1,114,915 362,543 oils, fats, greases & 
pearls and articles Special and technical waxes & their manu- 
made of these mate-. textile articles .... 79,170 4,750 factures, N.e.s. 12,740,457. 60,330 
10,000 #44427 Clothing and under- Chemical elements & 

Ores slag, cinder 300,000 wear of textile compounds; phar- 

Iron and_ steel — 15,062,691 materials; hats of | maceutical products 325,137 16,697,238 

Non-ferrous base all materials 24,141 200526 Dyeing, tanning and 
700 87,250 Footwear: boots. shoes colouring substances 

Manufactures of base and slippers ...... — 9.575 (not including crude 
metals, n.e.s, 795,119 2,276,355 Made-up articles of materials) ....... 337,725 7,012,949: 

--Machinery, apparatus textile materials Essential oils, per- 
and ppliances cther than clothing 500 42,836 _fumery, cosmetics, 
other than electri- Products for heating, soaps and related 

Electrical machinery, tubricants & related Fertilizers... ...:.:.. 16,408 485,053 
apparatus and ap- products, n.e.s, .... — 125,017 Rubber & manufac- 

24,286 1,780,101 Non-metallic mine- tures thereof, n.e.s. — 10 754 

Vehicles and trans- rals, crude or sim- Wood, cork & manu- 

4000 1,813,683 ply prepared, n.e,s. — 2,620 factures thereof .. 1,721,233 892.006 
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Pulp, paper & geprd- ‘uses INDOCHINA 
board & manufac- Qil-seeds, nuts and Articles Imports Exports 
tures thereof ..... 727 3,603 226 — 1,423,813 Meat & preparations $ 
Hides and skins and Animal & vegetable Sa CEES 6,000 20 
5,400 oils, fats, greases & for 
Manufactures of lea- 238.966 23,643 
ther, not including factures, mes, ... — 271 ,676 Corepis 28,140 — 
articles of elothing 13,475 Chemical elements & Manufactured _—pro- 
Textile materials, raw compounds;  phar- ducts of cereals, 
er simply prepared 2,142,927 40 maceutical products 120,600 327,397 chiefly for human | 
Yarns and threads 1,750 2,250 Dyeing, tanning and 3 54,060 
Textile fabrics and — colouring sub Fruits & nuts, except | ; 
small weres ..,... 1,329,635 19,300 stances (not includ- 56,088 325,710 
Special and technical ae ing crude. materials) — 229,372 Vegetables, roots & 
textile articles .... 106,167 96,997 Recential oils, per- tubers, chiefly used 
Made-up articles of | ; | fumery, cosmetics, for human food & 
textile materials soaps and. related their preparations, 
other than clothing 2,429 2,502,579 products ........ 314,100 53,280 269,193 798,534 
Products for heating, Rubber & manufae- Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
lighting & power, tures thereof, n.e.s. — 5,350 preparations there- 
lubricants & related Wood cork & manu- om apices ........ 62,300 47,920 
products, n.e.s, .... 12,000 575,155 factures thereof . 1,450 Beverages & vinegars 21,669 
Non-metallic miner Pulp, paper & card- 12,810 
rala, crude or sim- ss Oil-seeds, nuts and 
_ ply prepared, n.es. 204,159 325,905 117.130 146,466 23,389 
Pettery and other Hides and skins and "Animal & vegetable 
clay products 169,352 §7,830 ils, fats, greases & 
Glass and glassware .. 42780 ‘wanes & thelr manu- 
Manufactures of lea- 
Manufactures of non th factures, nes. .... 132,550 
er, not including 3 
metallic raineralg, articles of clothing 306 Chemical & 
Iyen and ... — 20,748,701 Yarns and threads . 379,300 products — 83,301 
Non - ferrous bas e Textile fabrics and Wood, cork and manu- 
Manufactures of base Special & technical Pulp, paper & card- 
metals, ...... 13,234 3,201,278 textile articles . 10,221, 7,760 board & manufac- 
Machinery, apparatug Clothing & underwear tures thereof . _ 171,198 
and appliances other of textile materials; Hides and skins and’ : 
_ than electrical, n.e.s. — 4,568,983 of all materials — 192,374 
lectrical machinery, Made-up articles of Textile materials, raw 
apparatus and ap- textile materials or simply prepared 4,200 — 
pliances........ 16,170 3,898,799 other than clothing 175 Textile fabrics and 
and Products for heating, small wares 120 
po equipmen : t ower S ial & techni 
— 4,419,525 related | ‘textile articles .... 15,181 
Miscellaneous crude | products, news, .... 192,185 4032 Clothing and under- 
_ or simply prepared | Non-metallic mineral wear textile mate- 
products nes. .... 3,467,720 535,002 5, ials; hats of all 
crude simply. | 
Manufactured articles, epared, n.e.s. 28,915 materials ........ 361 
46,508,082 300 other than clothing 69,080 
Glass and glassware .. 49 440 Pr 
| & oducts for heating, 
Manufactures of non- lighting & power, 
| FORMOSA metallic minerals, lubricants & related 
Mairy products, eggs “ae $ Iron and steel Wines 3.500 Non-metallic minerals, 
and hone 40,647 55,834 Non-ferraus base 3 erude or simply pre-. 
Fishery — 212583 pared, n.e.s. ..... 15,000 4,300 
food 42510 34.350 Manufactures of base Iron and steel ...... 390,550 14,687 
Manuf ‘ BOS 468 154367 Non- ferrous base 
Machinery, apparatus 115,904 25,965 
chief appliances Manufactures of base 
&z nuts, except cal, n. es: 1,461 40 27 8 d 
237,418 1,030 Electrical machinery, other tha 
for-human food and Vehicles and _ trans- apparatus and ap- 
their preparations, 08165 _Pliances .......... 3,705 
Sugar & sugar con- Miscellaneous crude . port equipment. n.e.s. 150,000 97,737 
fectionery ....-.-, 492,571 or simply prepared Miscellaneous crude 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & products, nes. ... 741,244 143,993 “6. simply prepared 
preparations there- _ Manufactured products, n,e.s..... 1,251,125 843,123 
Beverages and vinegars 82,104 3.502.271 5158 880 6.850 , 89,322 
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JAPAN Pottery and _ other 
Articles Imports Exports Clay products .... 283,782 8,428 | 
Live animals, chiefly $ Glass & glassware .. se 50 sichacnes Imports Exports 
“for'food ......... 97,600 Manufactures of non- $ 
Meat & preparations metallic minerals, Live animals, 
Dairy products, caus Precious metals and Meat & preparations 
and honey ........ — 2,085 precious stones, thereof .......... 4,000 9,356. 
Fishery products, for | pearls and articles Dairy products, eggs 
135,132 5,749 of these and honey ........ 409,378 212,300 
Manufactured pro- materials ......... 48,565 Fishery products, for | 
ducts of cereals, Ores, slag, cinder — 1,710,913 361,061 132,002 
chiefly for human Iron and steel ..... 5,709,196 8766)3 Cereals ............ 2,610,820 2,835 
80,437 Non-ferrous base Manufactured pro- 
Fruits & nuts, except 1,666,584 151,043 ducts of cereals, 
220,346 1,260 Manufactures of base chiefly for human 
Vegetables, roots & metals, n.e.s. 456,066 17,015 1,125" 362,575 
_ tubers, chiefly used Machinery, apparatus Fruits & nuts, except 
for human food & and appliances 313,105 360,206 
their preparations. other than electri- Vegetables, roots & : 
458,031 119,459 cal, nes, ......-. 1,363,330 216 tubers, chiefly used 
Sugar & sugar con- | Eiectrical machinery, for human food & | 
fectionery .......... — 3,902,327 apparatus and ap- their preparations. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & |32,119 606,681 374,869 
preparations there- Vehicles and _ trans- | Sugar & sugar con- 
enices< — 66,139 port equipment, fectionery 3,542 49,252 
‘Beverages & vinegars 177,133 245,112 (58,074 Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
Oil-seeds, nuts and | or simply prepared 43 860 57,834 
148,717 products, n.e.s. .. — 590,372 Beverages & vinegars 295,954 326, 194 
Animol & vegetable Manufactured articles, Feeding stuffs for 
‘oils, fats, greaces & 215,960 386,097 animals, n.e.s. 16,158 4,037 
waxes & their manu- | 30,296 1 168, 346 
factures, ... 6,900 651,847 21,601,051 14,801,083 Ojil-seeds, nuts and 
Chemical elements & 201 ,961 
compounds;  phar- | KOREA, SOUTH | Animal & vegetable 
maceutical products 1,156,317 30,344 Articles Imports Exports oils, fats, greases & 
Dyeing, tanning and Fishery products, for $ $ waxes & their manu- 
colouring substances 56,125 factures, n.es...... 3,645 218677 
(not including crude Sugar and sugar con- / Chemical elements & w 
321,492 753,185 fectionery ........ 163 ,648 compounds;  phar- 
Essential oils, per- Beverages &. vinegars — 1142) 830 maceutical products 1,560,766 7,143,972 
fumery, cosmetics, Chemical elements & Dyeing, tanning and 
soaps and related compounds; phar- colouring substances 
1,889 29 ,658 maceutical products 32,727 363,411 (notincluding crude 
Rubber & manufac- Dyeing tanning and materials: ...... 45,697 1,339,796 
tures theresf, n.e.s. 258,504 18,932 colouring substan- — Essential oils, per- 
Wood, cork & manu- ces (not includ- fumery, cosmetics, | 
factures thereof 493541 233,754 ing crude mate- soaps and related 
Pulp, paper & card- Vials) ..........5. 9,300 18950 122644 
board & manufac- Essential oils, per- Fertilizers. ........ 35,493 1,081,597 
tures thereof 754,773 4,493 fumery, cosmetics, . Rubber & manufac- 3 
Hides and skins and ‘Soaps and related tures thereof, nes. 3,450 34,791 
‘Manufactures of lea- - Wood, cork & manu- factures thereof .. 223,868 396,082 
ther, not including factures thereof — 8 pulp, paper & card- 
articles of clothing — 22,385 Pulp, paper and card- 
Textile materials, raw . tures thereof 102,112 341,756 
‘or simply prepared 158,518 3,599,855 factures thereof 128,675 Hid 
| es and skins and 
Yarns and threads .. 199,067 Manufactures of lea- 10.265 29:56] 
‘gmall 6,555,556 626,135 articles of clothing actures of lea- 
| er, not.including 
Special and technical Furs, not made up .. (70,714 8.837 
“textile articles .... 94 546 940 Textile materials, raw. é 
Clothing and under- or simply prepared 557,868 
wear of textile Yarns & threads 014 {12,032 
materials: hats of Textile fabrics and Yarns and threads AY 52,752 4,847 
‘all materials ...... 79,615 112600 small wares ...... 21,458 Textile fabrics and 
Clothing and under- small wares ...... |238 330 163,253 
and slippers .... — 31,058 wear of textile ma- Special and technical pe nees 
Made-up articles of terials: hats of all textile articles 52,194 42,057 
textile materials 11,881 . Clothing and under- 
cther than clothing 8,190 —_ Miscellaneous crude wear of textile 
Products for heating, or simply prepared | materials; hats of 
lighting & power, products, mes, 10,000 233,562 all materials . [73,700 154,739. 
‘lubricants & related Manufactured articles, Footwear: boots, shoes 
Non-metallic ~ mine- Made-up articles of 
rals, crude or sim- 727,434 2,356,731 textile materials — 
ply prepared, n.es. 501,959 249,708 other than 13,118 35,085 
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Products for heating, Dyeing, tanning and . Vegetables, roots & 
lighting & power, colouring substances tubers, chiefly used 
lubricants & related (not including crude for human food & 

_ products, nes. .... — 760,921 materials)... 175,854 their preparations. 

Non-metallic mine- Essential oils, per- 548,005 492,907 
rals, crude or sim- fumery, cosmetics, Sugar & sugar -con- . 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 975 135,017 soaps and related fectionery 103,941 40,787 

Pottery and _ other products .......... 
clay products ........ 1948 120820 fertilizers .......... a 58 preparations there- 

“Glass & glacsware .. 19 630 37,872 V/ood, cork & manu- cf; spices 137.000 98.037 

Manufactures of non- factures thereof 70,321 p & 
metallic minerals, Pulp, paper & card- 20,389 
Feeding’ stuffs for 
23,149 58,938 board & manufac- imal | 

_ Iron and steel ...... 53.886 2,964,745 tures thereof 

Non-ferrous base Manufactures of lea- 135 
61,935 106,202 ther, not including Oil-seeds, nuts and : 

Manufactures of base articles of clothing 57,852 kernels 597,753 23,240 
metals, n.e.s. 75,810 902694 Textile materials, raw 3 Animal & vegetable 

Machinery, apparatus | or simply preparcd 172,408 11,543 oils, fats, greases & 
and appliances Yarns & threads ... — 154,217 waxes & their manu- 

82,245 728213 =small wares ...... 481,880 Chemical elements & 

Electrical machinery, Special and _ technical compounds; phar- 
apparatus and ap- textile articles ....  168880.. — maceutical products 42,090 258,067 

47,925 1,314498 Clothing and under- Dyeing, tanning and 

Vehicles and _ trans- wear of textile colouring substances 
port equipment, nes. © 9,345 8,729,870 materials; hats of (not including crude 

“Miscellaneous crude all materials ...... 570,440 5,200 166,765 
or simply prepared Footwear: boots. shoes . Essential oils, per- | 
products, nes. .... 627,639 166,839 and slippers awe — 1,326 fumery, cosmetics, 

Wanufactured articles, Made-up articles of soaps and related 
1,424554 1,615,658 textile materials products .......... | 25,591 

cther than clothing —_ 363,318 Wood, cork & manu- 
Total Merchandise 9,893,131 32,658,569 Products for heating, factures thereof .. 778,800 = 10,722 
Gold and specie .. 38,514 — lighting & power, . Pulp, paper & card- 
Grand Total ...... 9,931,645 32,658,569 lubricants & related : board & manufac- 
products, n.e.s. 190  +~.tures_ thereof 177,123 
7 Pottery and other Hides and skins and 
PHILIPPINES products ...... 60 880 393,559 4,625 
Articles ‘Imports Exports Glass & glassware .. am 8,520 Manufactures of lea- 
| $ Non-ferrous base ther, not including 

ahimals, chiefly 117,785 articles of clothing 100 15,223 

Meat & preparations metals, 1.e.s, aa 47,693 or simply prepared 19,570 ups 

Dair r an appliances 

Pishery products. for 1,200 140,212 Special and technical 

‘Manufactured pro- apparatus and ap- 
ducts of cereals pliances 723 wear of textile 
chiefly for human Vehicles. trans- materials; hats of | 

— 299947 portequipment, nes. — 

fruits & nuts, except Miscellaneous crude | 

products, nes. .... — 216,591 Made-up articles of 
tubers. chiefly used Manufactured articles, textile materials © 
for human food & 133,918 cther than clothing 220,000 64,396 
their preparations. Products for ‘heating, 

16.720 products, n.e.s. .... 200,500 1,280,464 

THAILAND Non-metallic miner- 

‘Coffee, tea, cocoa & ; als. crude or sim- 

there- Articles ply prepared, n.e.s. 74,100 8,150 

Beverages & vinegars 20615 Meat & preparations 53.156 

Feeding stuffs for 2516 Glass & 

? glassware .. — 64,188 
animals, n.es,..... 16,260 Dairy products, eggs Manufactures of non- : 

Oil-seeds, nuts and Fishery products, for 3.740 

Animal & vegetable | 7,950,075 precious stones, 
oils, fats, greases & Manufactured pro- pearls and articles 
waxes & their manu- : ducts of cereals, made of these 
-factures, n.e.s. 42.830 chiefly for human wioterinle 217,500 

Chemical elements & food 21,915 21,445 and steel ....... 15,655 
compounds; phar- Fruits & nuts, except Manufactures. of base | 
maceutical products — 124 661 3,420 116,019 n.e.s. 325 ,045 
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Machinery, apparatus | 


and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances. 
Vehicles 
port equipment, 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s, 
Manufactured articles, 
n.€.S. 


Total 
Gold and specie .. 
Grand Total 


and trans- 


Articles 


Meat & preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery for 
food 
Cereals 
Manufactured 
ducts of 


pro- 
cereals, 


n.e.s. 


11,000 


9,000 
751,200 
3,150 


10,598 


86,184 
71,200 


72,858 
640,272 


Merchandise 13,543 892 
13,543,892 


5,630,358 
243,702 
5,874,060 


367,073 


981,314 


1,585 


chiefly for human 


food. 
Fruits & nuts, éxcept 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
Sugar & sugar con- 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco 


Oil-seeds, nuts and 
Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
_factures, nes, ... 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
meceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
- colouring substances 
(not including crude 
‘materials) 
Essential oils. per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e-.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof ...... 
Hides and skins and 
Manufactures of lea- 


ther, not including: 


articles of clothing 
“Furs, not made up .. 


32,513 
4,601,907 


418,043 
577,696 
324,799 
184,740 


1.410 
5,440,659 


102,979 


2,779,786 
1,077,837 


1,193,120 


39,510 


39 510 
140,422 


1,922,248 
324 356 


74.717 
3,330 


Exports 


15,234 
187,059 


345,241 


304,302 


39,062 
403 


42,380 


160,951 


30,365 


40,000 


Iron and steel 


Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns’ & threads .... 
Textile fabrics 
small wares ...... 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 


Clothing and under- . 


wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 


198,290 113,426 
35,130 


9,404,699 303,506 


Made-up articles of 


textile materials 
ather than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, mes, .... 
Non-metallic minerals, 
crude or simply 
prepared, n.e.s. .... 
Pottery . and 
clay products 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
Precious metals and 


precious stones,. 


pearls and articles 
made of these 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus 
and 
other than electri- 
cal n.es. 


Electrical machinery, | 


apparatus and ap- 
pliances. 
Vehicles and_ trans- 
port equipment, 
Miscellaneous 


crude 
or simply prepared 


other . 


appliances 


236 112 
2,609,031 25,218 
147,162 112,743 
103,474 _ 
610,224 «1,497 
31,703 36,258 
1,131,306  —-2,024 
122.611 
2,600 51,447 
57,211 
1,210,176 43,251 
1,277,187 
746,484 52,800 


1,041,993 


4,683,716 


products, n.es, .... 159,836 
Manufactured articles, 

INDONESIA 

Articles Imports Exports 
$ 
Meat & preparations 3 
Dairy products, eggs . 
and honey ........ 36,875 
Fishery products, for 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery ........ — 42,529 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 


Beverages & vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for 
animals, nes. ...... 
Oil-seeds, nuts and 
Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their 
manufactures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements & 
compounds; _ phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, per- — 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & ‘manu- 
factures thereof 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof ...... 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 
Special and technical | 
textile articles ... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; 
all materials ...... 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 


articles of 


textile materials 
cther than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.es. .. 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals. crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and _ other 
clay products 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
Ircn and steel 
Ncn-ferrous 
Non- ferrous base 
Manufactures of. base 


metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 


other than electri- 
TOS 
Electrical machinery. 
apparatus and ap- 
Vehicles and_ trans- 


port equipment, 
Miscellaneous crude 


or simply prepared 

products, n.e.s, 
Manufactured articles, 

Nn. @. Ss. 


41,435. 


— 290» 
— 497 


228,520 


140,400 722,434 


10,050 170,555. 


83,140 188,861 


127,500 12,618. 


— 4,048 649. 


70,632: 
— 1,967,190 


— 4632,041 
2,750 


hats: of 


— 1,610,525: 
52% 


— 20,309 


6,944,545 


— 2,666,393: 


123,348: 
— 1,563,421 
8,170" 


910,465 616,764 


11,000 1,052,771 


8,649,924 20,445,128 


140: 


A 


~ 


1¢ 


-. 


| 
- 
U. S. A, 
Imports | 
$ $ 
91,775 630 
71,193 
(272,305 
— 
9.254 
| 57,558 
2,932 
13,680: | 
*12.899 
7880 
320° 
67,885- 
l 
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_ INSTRUCTIONS COVERING CONTROLLED SALES AS APPROVED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, HONG KONG. 


QUANTITY 
(See Method of 
Control-g) 


1,000 yda, 


Not in excess of 
normal require- 
ments. 


Not in excess of 


normal require- 
ments. 


3,000 yds. 


3,000 yda. 


Not in excess of 
normal 
ments. 
1 motor 


6 and 8 
respectively 


10 Ibs. 


200 Ibs. 


1 
1 doz. each size. 
2 


Not in excess of 
normal require- 
ments. . 


cwts. 


6 to 10 gange-5 lbs. 
All other sizes-11 Ib. 


. the 


require- 


CATEGORY 
COMMODITY | 


(A) 


Avometers including Volt- 
meters and Ammeiers. 


Ball and Roller Bearings. 
(In addition actual repre- 
sentatives of motor vehicle 
manufacturing firms will 
be permitted to import on 
condition that the 
Bearings so imported are 
for use in servicing actual 
motor vehicles). 


Bare Copper Wire 14 SWG 
for use as Earth. Wire. 
(All other Bare Copper 
Conductors to be imported 
only against a _ statutory 
declaration by end-user). 


Cutting Torches (Oxygen 


Regulators and Spares). 


Dynamos 
Diese] Engine Spare Parts 


Electric Wires and Cables 
for working pressures not 


exceeding 660 volts, having 


single, twin or triple cop- 
per conductors, rubber or 
plastic insulated, with or 
without textile braiding, 
metal sheathing, tough 
rubber or other plastic 
sheathing, with or without 
earth continuity conductor 
and of a copper cross sec- 
tional area of any one con- 
ductor not exceeding 0.3 
sq. in. (37/.103) (Cables 
with conductors above 0.3 
eq. in. will be subject to 
end-user certificates). 


Electric Flexible Wires and 
Cables for working pres- 
sures not exceeding 250 
volts, having single, twin 
er triple copper conduc- 
tors, rubber or plastic in- 
sulation, with or without 
textile braiding or tough 
rubber or other 
sheathing and of a copper 
cross sectional area of any 
one ¢onductor not exceed- 
ing 0.01 sq. in. 


Fire Extinguisher Refills. 


Fractional E.P. Motors of 
all types and _ Squirrel 
Cage Motors up to and in- 
cluding 50 H.P. (All other 
motors are subject to end- 
user dec!arations). 


Grinding Wheels. Small 
Bench Grinders hand or 
electric (excluding large 
électric Grinding Machines 
for which end-user Statu- 
tory Declarations are re- 
quired). | 

High Quality High Speed 
Steel in the form of Tool 
Bits, i.e. 18% Tungsten 
and over Too] Bits 


Low Quality High Speed 
Steel under 18%, Tungsten. 
Megger Testers. 


~ 


Metal Working Tools. 
Micrometers. 

All Photographic Mate- 
rials excluding cameras 
(to Photographic Studios 
and Photographic Shops 
only). . 

Ordinary Quality . Plain 
Carbon Tool Steel for 
general purposes. 

Piano Wire. 


plastic 


(i) 


METHOD OF CONTROL 


Essential Supplies Cer- 
tificates will be issued in 
respect of reasonable 
quantities to all importers 


who are Sole or Joint © 


Agents provided that :— 


(a) Importers register 
their Sole Agency with 
the Department of 
Commerce and Indus- 
try ; 


Importers sign general 
Statutory Declarations 
agreeing to control the 


— 


sales of all future 
shipments of a specific 
commodity in  accor- 


dance with the instruc- . 


tions of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce & 
Industry and also 
agreeing not to sell to 


QUANTITY 
(See Method of 
Control-g) 


In accordance with 
Doctors’  prescrip- 
tion. 


Not in excess of 
normal require- 
ments. 


Not in excess of 


normal repair re- 

quirements per set. 
do 

8 » 

Not in excess of 

normal repair re- 

quirements per 

vehicle. 

1,000 .yds . 


other than registered | 


and approved dealers 

without the approval 

of the Department; 
(c) Importers may, in ad- 
dition make large sales 
to bona-fide Hong- 
kong consumers, pro- 
vided each such sale 
is covered by a Statu- 
tory Declaration and 
receives the approval 
of the Dept. of Com- 
merce and Industry 
before it is made; 


Importers will not dis- 
pose of stocks other 
than in accordance 
with (b) & (c) above; 


Importers will report 
arrival and _ distribu- 
tion of such controlled 
goods ; 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
tain proper records of 
receipt and _  distribu- 
tion of goods and make 
such records available 
to the Dept: if so re- 
quired ; 


(z) Registered and  ap- 
proved dealers’ will 
sign Statutory De- 


clarations agreeing to 
limit sales of all goods 
concerned small 
quantities (see Quanti- 
ty Column) to bona- 
fide Hongkong  con- 
sumers who are NOT 
other dealers; 
(h) Dealers will make no 
bulk sales witout first 
obtaining a Statutory 
Declaration from the 
buyer (i.e.) contrac- 
tor, factory etc.) and 
reveiving the approval 
of the Depart™ent of 
_Cceommerce & Industry 
before making each 
sale; 


Dealers will revort to 
the Department of 
Commerce & Industry 
receipt of all goods 
in this category re- 
ceived on and after 
date of completion of 
Statutory Declaration 
in respect of these 
goods ; 


Importers will main- 


COMMODITY 


Anti Biotics (to Druggists 
Pharmacies, Doctors, a 
Hospitals only). 

Other Pharmaceuticals. 
(U.S.A. only). ~ 


Radio Valves and Radio 
Spare Parts, 
Loudspeakers. 
Public Address Equipment 
Spare Parts. 


Spark Plugs. 

Spare Parts for Motor 
Vehicles. 

- Welding Rods Elec- 


trodes, all types. 
Winding Wires—limited 
quantities having enamel 
or textile insulation be- 
tween Gauges 8 SWG & 42 
SWG (All other sizes sub- 
ject to end-user declara- 
tions). 


including 


METHOD OF CONTROL 


{j) Dealers will report all 
sales of goods in this 
category to the De- 
partment of Commerce 
and Industry at the 
end of each month and 


where possible for- 
ward = sucn reports 
through their own 
Associations or 
Unions ; 

(k) Dealers will maintain 


proper records of re 
ceipts and sales for 
periodical inspection 
by the Dept. of Coni- 
merce and Industry. 


> 


AIR 


WORLD-WIDE NETWORK 


QUEEN'S BUILDING 


GROUND FLOOR 


(Opp. The Star Ferry) 


TEL 26651 
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QUANTITY 
(See Method of 
Control-g) 
Not in excess of 
normal require- 
ments. 


Not in excess of 
normal require- 
‘ments per vehicle. 
1 picul 

In accordance with 
Doctors’ prescrip- 
tion. 

1 ton. 

1 picul 

1 picul 
1 doz. 


Not in excess of 
normal] require- 
ments. 


CATEGORY (B) 
COMMODITY 


Abrasives. 


Asbestos (other than cor- 
rugated) 
Battery Charger Spare 


Parts. 


Brakes and other Motor 
Accessories. 


Bright Wire. 
Dried Human Plasma. 


Galvanized Iron Sheets. 
Galvanized Wire. 
Galvanized Wire Shorts. 


Gunmetal Valves & Fit- 
tings. 


Perspex Sheets and Offcuts. 


METHOD OF CONTROL 


Similar to Category (A) 
in all respects, except that 
the issue of Essential Sup- 
plies Certificates will NOT 
be confined to brands for 
which there are Sole 
Agents, 


October 25 
CATEGORY (E) 
QUANTITY COMMODITY METHOD OF CONTROL 
(See Method of 
Control-g) 
10,000 Machine Knitting Needles. Importers will be permit- 
1 Carboy Acetic Acid. gree! 
* Rubber Accelerators. agree to make DIRECT 
1 ton. Titanium Dioxide. sales in small lots to ap- 
2 tons. Zine Oxide. proved factories and re- 
(NOT RESTRICTED TO port such sales each month 
SOLE AGENTS) to the Department, *(ex- 
cept in the case of Rubber 
Accelerators where prior 
approval of the Dept. must 
be , obtained before sales 
are made). No-bulk sales 
will be permitted except 
where end-user Statutory 
| Declarations are submitted 
Y for prior approval in each 
case . 
CATEGORY (F) 

3 ewt. Alloy Tool Steel. Similar to Category (A), 
3 ewt. High Quality Carbon Steel. except that sales ar dev a 
Not in excess of Inter-office Communication , Sole Agents ae 

normal Office re- Equipment. ; 


will be permitted to carry 


The Far Eastern Economie Review is published weekly. : 
Printed by Graphic Press Ltd., 304, Bank of China Bldg., Hongkong. Tel, 21070 


Annual subscription rate: $60, Overseas £4.10-or US$12.60. 
Price per single copy: $1.20 | 


Ltd., at 322, Queen ’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 


; ipes incl nduit quirements. stocks and retail goods 
200 Ibs. Special Quality High Speed concerned to approved 
al Steel Bars 18%, Tungsten factories, end-users etc. 
requ or over. 

3 Special Tools, i.s. Turning 
2 read ) Cutters (diamond. Toole tipped or made or 
te 

1 ton, 10 tons, Ifon and _ Steel Hoops, Not in excess of Steel ‘Windows : 

10 tons, 10 tons, Rods, Angles and Bars. 
respectively ments. 

1 Twist Drills made of or 
CATEGORY (C) | with 
Batteries Chargers. Similar to Category (A) sinte metallic carbides 
Coil Winders. above, but all sales to be (herd metal) or tipped 
Goddess controlled unit by unit...) _ with diamond, 
Fabrié with prior approval in ot in excess of Zinc Plates (for Boilers) 
each case of the Depart- known require- (not confined to. 
Diesel Engines. _. ment of Commerce & ments Sole Agents). 
Gyro Compasses 1 coil Wire Rope. 
roug n 
Gyro Compass Repeaters. | only. No be 
Motor Vehicles. permitted except where 
Out Board Motors. are 
h 
Public Address Equipment. 
Rubber Tyres and Tubes, sels will only be permitted 
Theodolites. provided such sales are 
Weldmesh supported by declarations 
completed by shipping 
agents. No ship’s Captains 
CATEGORY (D) or compradores will be 
: permitted to purchase 
ae | Air-Conditioners (small) Similar to Category (A). direct from Importers. 
(U.S.A. & in all respects, except that N.B. 7 ‘ 
Japan only) sales will be allowed ALL OTHER STRATEGIC ITEMS NOT LISTED ABOVE ARE 

1 Air-Circulators. , through approved retailers _ UNDER STRICT CONTROL AND MAY ONLY BE IMPORTED UNDER 

1 Pivinniaiiinn instead of dealers provided ESSENTIAL SUPPLIES CERTIFICATES AGAINST PRIOR SALES TO 
that such retail sales are LOCAL CONSUMERS. . 

1 Calculators. restricted to ONE per NOTES: ‘ : 
Cash Registers. ” — Hongkong con- (a) These instructions apply to all goods imported under Essential 
1 Dictaphones. sumer. Supplies Certificates issued for controlled sales. 

1 Domestic Pumps. (b) Lists of approved dealers will be supplied to importers concerned 
1 Exhaust Fans. AFTER such dealers have signed Statutory Declarations agreeing to abide 
1 Pennitesis by these rules and deliveries to dealers must not be made until importers 
1 Refri are so authorized. 

: rigerators . » (c) Importers. who have not already done so should produce evidence 
‘ Shallow Well Pumps. of sole agencies to the Department of Commerce and Industry. | 
z. Semi Rotary Pumps. (d) Additions and alterations to the lists may be made from time to 
1 Telescopes. ’ | time as necessary and importers and dealers concerned will be advised 

i Typewriters (U.S.A accordingly. : | 

Canada. & Japan) (e) and advice from _the Economic 

1 Wite and Tape Recorders.. = age Hoop ce on the 2nd floor of the Fire Brigade Building in al] 

; Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on_ behalf 


of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
32429. Cables: Ficom. : 
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STERLING AND THE DOLLAR AFTER 
BRITISH ELECTIONS 


(From Guenter Reimann, New York) 


It is certain that Washington wil] not 
-adjust its: monetary policies to the needs 
-of the Sterling bloc, Nor can Great Bri- 
tain expect to get dollar aid as generously 
as in the past. Yet, dollar and Sterling 
values are interrelated to some extent 
for political as well as_ international 
financial reasons. A new devaluation of 
Sterling would encourage inflationary 
trends in the United States. For the re- 


lative increase of dollar prices in terms 
of a cheaper Sterling would distort inter-. 


national exchange relations and therefore 
encourage attempts to mitigate these dis- 
turbances through increased dollar spend- 
ing. 


Yet, a new run on Sterling deposits and 
extreme pressure on. Sterling deposits 
‘may easily develop before and during a 
new Conference of Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers scheduled to meet after 
elections, probably not before December 


1951. The loss of gold and dollar reserves. 
cf Great Britain will probably amount... 
‘to at least half of the loss of the third | 
quarter of this year and thus bring back |. 
total reserves to a figure below $3,000,- — 
000,000 (at the end cf the third quarter 
At the rate of the third 


$3,269,000,C00) 
quarter’ s losses, Great Britain would 


“reach the minimum level of iron reserves 


within six months, During the third quar- 
ter of this year, Great Britain has lost 
over half of the total gains in gold and 
dollar reserves made during the preceding 
1} years, since the end of 1949. But an 


HONGKONG SUPERINTENDENT 
OF MINES 


Mr. W. M. Keay has been appointed 
to the new post of Superintendent of 


Mines in the H.K. Labour Department. 
This appointment foreshadows es- 


- tablishment of a small Mines Unit with- 


in the Labour Department. Government 
decided to set up this Mines Unit because 
of recent developments in mining—par- 
ticularly illegal mining—in the Colony. 
‘Three main reasons prompt the establish- 
ment of the unit:— 


(i) Mining is a hazardous occupation 
cand without skilled supervision and con- 
tro] the risk of serious accidents is high. 
(ii) Illegal mining in the New Ter- 
ritories is already causing grave damage 
to the surface of the land which will 


eventually result in soil erosion and the 
“silting of water supplies. (iii) 


Govern- 

ment is losing a‘ considerable revenue 

from royalties through illegal mining. 
In addition to supervising mining and 


ensuring that adequate safety precau- 


‘tions are enforced, the Superintendent 
of Mines is studying the Colony’s exist- 
ing mining legislation with a view ‘to 
making recommendations to bring the 


legislation into line .with modern  prac- 


tise and international obligations. 


dollar sales will greatly recover. 
| year’s fiscal expenditures will probably | 


greater than they were in 1949. 


from conditions in 1949. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


even greater danger threatens Britain’s 
Sterling from another source. A large 
outflow of funds held by other Sterling 
areas may exert great pressure on Ster- 
ling in terms of other Sterling bloc cur- 
rencies. Therefore premium payments 
for British Sterling futures will, remain 
high during the next two months, Yet, 
the official rate of Sterling will not be 
changed even if pressure should increase, 


New drastic restrictive measures may 
be introduced together with widening 


possibilities for free market transactions. 
* 
Latest developments. confirm that dollar 


inflation will continue during the fourth 


quarter of this year without any danger 
of a runaway inflation, But the rise of 
price levels may exceed 5%, The October- 
December fiscal deficit will amount to 
about $4 billion ($6.5 billion annually) 
and thus reach a record level for any 
quarterly peace-time period. Domestic 


rise to $57 billion pated $44 billion this 


year, 


“Cheap” free market foreign exchange 


is again being used to some extent in. 
purchases of Sterling commodities, in part. 
“transshipments.” 


Apparently some 
foreign. governments are more or less 
tolerating ‘the circumvention of official 
rules in order to encourage exports. New 


- opportunities have opened up for the use 
of cheap foreign exchange in commercial 


transactions, Commodity traders who re- 
member the opportunities for the use of 
cheap Transferable Account Sterling in 


payment for commodity transactions with . 


Sterling bloc countries will find that cur- 
rent possibilities are to some extent even 
Trans- 
ferable Account Sterling is not useable 
as much as it was at that time, But 
cther kinds of “cheap” exchange, includ- 


ing residential Sterling, which now sells 


at a discount of over 15%, have become 
useable in many cases for a number of 
commodities. The situation differs greatly 


the foreign exchange authorities in 


‘various soft currency countries that used 
to be opposed to transshipments and the 


use of “cheap” exchange are now tolerat- 
ing such transactions. 
surplus stocks at competitive prices with- 
out open devaluation of the currency. 
Very little is officially announced about 
the new development, 


Sterling commodities, especially 
will be supported more actively by. Great 
Britain and Australia than during recent 
months. © Support measures have already 
changed the market situation and the 


promise of further support will remain 


a decisive factor, though temporary reac- 
tions to speculative engagements will be 
felt, There are international groups, very 
strong financially, who decided to use 
large funds for purchases of long term 
futures of commodities as a hedge against 
inflation, and also because they are con- 
vinced that'a bottom level for sensitive 
commodities was reached a short time 


Next> 


It seems that. 


It helps to sell . 


ago. These groups will contribute to the 
new rise of some cf these commodities 
including wool. The policy of these 
groups implies that new sharp setbacks 
of commodity prices are -unlikely in the 
near future. This cutlook should ease 
the pressure on Sterling, at least tem- 
porarily. 


Interest in long-term Sterling futures 


for periods up to nine months is develop- 
ing in New York. Facilities are opening 
up to satisfy the demand, 


The use of “cheap” T.A.L. and especial- 
ly of residential Sterling for payments of 
exports of Sterling commodities which 
ultimately reach hard currency areas js 
again widening. It seems that the author- 
ities in a number of Sterling areas are — 
tolerating .the use of “cheap” Sterling, 
including residential Sterling, in support » 
of exports. Arrangements for transship-— 
ments, too, are being made on a consider- 
able scale, 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & 
GOLD MARKETS 


Review for the week October 8—18 (the 
8th being a bank holiday there having 
been no transactions) :— 


GOLD:—Highest & lowest rates for 945 
fine gold $3343—3271 equiv. to .99 fine tael 
and oz rates of resp, $350.69—342 83 and 
$291 .44—284.90. Day-to-day rates: $3334 


3343—3304; 3328—327}; 3323—3273; 
3343—3301. Week’s opening 3323, closing 
33434. Crossrates US$ 41.90—42.25. Macao 


contracts concluded at 41.77—41.95 cif, 
for 36,800 ozs. 


Easier world market prices pulled local 


. prices down but firm TT New York offset 
this trend so that. in terms of HK$ gold 
only slightly declined. Overselling was 


unpopular. Stcck is increasing as less 
exports and adequate imports, New con- 
tracts are easy to conclude, | 
Interest in favor of buyers was $3.90 
per 10 taels. Tradings: 187,600 taels or 
daily average 37,520. Positions per aver- 
age day 96,500 (gold importers and local 
speculators sold; other groups keeping 
overbought). Cash bars 19,500 taels of 
which 9420 official, 10,080 privately ar- 
ranged. Imports from Macac 8500 taels. 
Exports 7000 taels each to Singapore and 


Bangkok, 


No seizures have been made for some 
time; imports and exports (illicit) con- 
tinue as they have done for many years 
past, The authorities are, as facts prove, 
not able to stop gold trading. The IMF 
has recognised this fact. Now it remains 
to be seen when Hongkong Govt will re- 
cognise it and will permit gold trading 
(from which to derive revenue for the 
benefit of the community); at the same 
time scrapping the obsolete and largely 
unobserved regulation compelling the 
trade here to deal in .945 fine bars, We 
have aroused much mirth ‘abroad on 
account cf our .945 fine gold bars—which 
anyway don’t go far as exports are made 
in .99 fine bars and hoarding here is fre- 
quently made in the form of fine or .99 
fine bars. 

Recent fluctuations have _ stimulated 
business of gold dealers, Shanghai owned 
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‘firms’ have done good business, ag 
popular restaurants are used during the 
time of morning and afternoon trading 
sessions at the Exchange as brokers’ trad- 
ing rooms. In such make-shift trading 
rooms—e.g. a fashionable airconditioned 
restaurant in Kowloon—the public assem- 
bles at 9 a.m. and follows the vagaries 
of the rate with breathless attention 
which is only interrupted by the shrill 
voices of the ladies who announce the 
change in the rate, At 12.30 the trading 
stops, and the restaurant starts its proper 
business, In such rather odd trading 
rooms mostly gold is transacted, little 
TT New York and other foreign exchange 
is dealt in. Clients furnish according to 
their standing a deposit, approx, 10 to 
15%. The language used is Shanghai 
dialect which also goes to prove that 
practically all clients are Shanghainese. 
Direct connection with the Gold Ex- 
change is provided. Women are very 
conspicuous as buyers and sellers, 

The official turnover figures as given 
by the Exchange do not tell the whole 
story; the actual turnover in forward 
trading is very much larger as business 
passing in brokers’ trading rooms like the 


one described above takes place without 


the knowledge of the Exchange Com- 
mittee, 


US$:—Highest & lowest rates for US 
notes $692—674}, DD 6933—677, TT 696— 
679, equiv. to crosses of US$2.298—2.356. 
Day-to-day TT rates: $696—687, 694—686, 
688—679, 689—681, 691—6853. Sales: TT 
US$1, 650, C00, DD 720,000, notes 175,000. 

On account of heavy offerings the rate 
declined; but sterling abroad is weak and 
there is little hope that the local rate 


can be suppressed unless confidence in 


sterling is restcred. Right now one can- 
not predict anything but hope for the 
best, It all, in the final analysis, depends 
on the US who have, as it were, to under- 
write stevling during the current period 
of rearmament, 

Bangkcek was a heavy seller (US$ 1 
million) and so were Taiwan and Manila. 
Gold importers covered but merchant 
demand was weak. Speculative buying 
was timid as the rate was considered. too 
high. 

SILVER:—Rates per bar of .99 fine tael 
$6.35—6.33, per dollar.coin 4.06—4.04, 
small ccins 3.10—3.09. Sales: 7000 taels, 
16,500 dollar coins and 36,000 small coins. 

Higher London quotations increased the 
iccal rate. Exporters were keen buyers, 
Macao repcrted more imports and was 
expecting still more supply from Canton. 
the source was suspected to be official. 
With more ample supply there should be 
better er here; but that is anything 
but ce. tain depending as it does on the 
attitude of the authorities in Canton 
withovt whcse consent no smuggling, of 
any larger extent, can be carried on. 


BANKNOTES & DD:—Rates per one 


foreign currency unit in HK$:—London 


15.85—15.82, Australia 12.75—12.61, New 
Zealand 14.10, South Africa 15.70—15.60, 
India 1.142—1.14, Ceylon ..99—.98, Malaya 
1.81—1.804, Canada 6.52—6.38, Manila 
2'.31—2.28, Macao 1.24—1.19, Saigon .1405 
—.139, Djakarta .335—. 333. Bangkok 
297. Tokyo per 10,000 yen 163—162, DD 


Singapore, Manila and Bangkok resp. 


1.85—1.84; 2.26—2.25 and  .302—301. 
Sales resp. Mal.$ 1} million, 150,000 pesos, 


550,000 baht. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan yuan 


quoted $2350—2300 per 10,000. Gold and 
US$ resp, 993—99.2 and 98.2—98 per 100 


in Taipeh, 
People’s Bank yuan quoted per one 


million $210—200, DD Canton 203—199, 
DD Amoy 201—200, and sales were resp. 
PBY 75 million, 140 m, and 180 m. DD- 
Canton in HK$ ‘quated 92—88 for 100 in 
Canton, with sales at $35,000. Gold and 
US$ transfer with Shanghai quoted 84.5 
—83.5 and 85—84.5. PB yuan ruled 
weak. Black markets in China increase 
business, 


FAST AIR SERVICES TO 


Australia is famous for 
sports of every kind. | 
—ina climate, 


AUSTRALIA 


NEW ZEALAND 


AND PACIFIC 


service. 


ISLANDS 


All the attractions. 


_ of Aosteaics and the South Seas 
are within easy reach when you 


fly by modern Qantas Skymaster 


You can fly to Sydney 


in less than 2 days—and there 


are same-day connections by 


fast Qantas services to 


New Guinea, Fiji and other 


Pacific Islands and to 


New Zealand.(by TEAL). 


QANTAS haa AIRWAYS 


AGENTS: JARDINE, MATHESON & CO. LTD. 
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—342§ and $344—342. 


‘colony. seizures of 


September: 
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Review for the week October 15-20:— 
GOLD:—Highest & lowest rates per 
.945 fine tael $3343—8293 equiv. to .99 
fine tael and oz rates of resp, $350.69— 
344.92 and $291.44—286.64. Day-to-day 
high and low: 3343—3313; 3322—-3293; 3333 


—331}; 3333—3324; 332§—330§; 3303—329}. 


Week’s cpening 3339, closing 3304. Macao 
and Canton .99 fine tael rates resp, $3474 
Crossrates US$ 
42.08—41.86; import contracts cif Macao, 
for 37,800 ozs, 41.85—41 .60. 


Prices fluctuated within narrow margin 
and business was reduced. The Egyptian 
trouble caused anxiety with regard to 
sterling’s position vis-a-vis US$ but hopes 
for peace in Korea and lower gold rates 


in world markets depressed level here. 


There was a balance in demand and sup- 
ply as arrivals plus new contracts set off 
export demand and local hoarding. Lower 
TIT New York, in line .with overseas 
movement of sterling to higher levels, 
éffected ‘eventually the drop in gold price 
and discouraged local hoarding. | 
Interest change-over $1.71 ag 10 taels, 
in favor of buyers. Stock is declining 
slightly. Tradings: 194,400 taels or 32,400 
per average day. Positions: 88,500. Cash 
bars: 35,760 taels of which 10, 760 officially 
and 25,000 privately arranged. Exports: 


17,500 taels of which 9500 to Bangkok. 


and 8000 to Singapore. Macao .99 fine 


bars are now mainly used for exports 


and export premium for these bars, over 
local almost fictitious .945 fine price, 
$15.80—15.20. while the local .99 fine 
bars have to pay a higher premium, viz. 
$18.50—17.50. Foreign observers have 
termed the local gold business ‘rather 
absurd’—-there being controls and regula- 
tions which nobody really observes but 
the official mind appears satisfied. Im- 
ports: 21,000 taels from Macao and a few 
hundred taels from China and Taiwan. 
Macao arrivals last week exceeded 40,000 
ozs. and for the current week a quantity 
in excess of this amount is expected. 
Local transport companies have made 
and perfected preparations for ‘safe- 
conduct’ of gold from Macao to this 
imported gold 
from Macao have wen made for some 
time past. 

Gold coins quoted as follows: ‘double 
eagles’ or US$ 20 coins at $346, and Eng- 
lish sovereigns $88. The fineness of the 
first coin is 89 of a tael, of the latter coin 

21. 


USS: & lowest rates for US 
notes $6883—680, DD 690—682, TT 693— 
6843, equiv. to crosses of 2. 308—2.337. TT 
high and low day-to-day: 693—690; 6914— 
689; 6924—689; 691—6883; 689—6864; 687— 


6844. Sales: US$ 1} million in TT, 550,000 


DD, 425,000 notes. Rates slightly reduced 
due to better offers from Bangkok while 
buyers were satisfied. Trend was steady 
but sellers are few and potential demand, 
speculatively always threa- 
tening. 

SILVER: (official) in 
Imports, all from Macao, 
totaled 1,495,791 ozs. of coins, valued at 
$5,820,000, and 14,700 ozs in bars. valued 
at $57,821. Exports of coins: 727,418 ozs 
valued at $3,284,120. to the UK, and 46 
ozs valued at $200. to the US. Exports of 
bars: 633 ozs valued at $3250 to British 


September: 


Borneo, and 97,260 ozs valued at $394,500 
to Thailand. , Total value of imports in 
$5,871,821; of exports $3,682,- 
070. The very large quantity of imported 
coins coming from one seller in Macao 
did not affect the local market as it was 


a transaction between a supplier and a 


lccal exporter only. 

‘ Prices were quoted per bar of .99 fine 
$6.32—6.31, per dollar coin 4.05—4.03, 
per 20 cts. coins 3.10—3.09. Sales: 3000 
taels, 11,000 dollar and 22,009 small coins. 
Prices were weaker as overseas prices 
declined. Local stock slightly increased. 
Arrivals cf coins in Macao coming from 
China were considerable and their tran- 
shipment to Hongkong expected shortly. 
Local sales were mainly for ornamental 
consumption. 

BEANKNCTES AND DD:—DD rates and 
sales (in brackets) on Singapore 1.868— 
1.865 ({ million M$), on Bangkok $.305— 
(1? m. baht), on Manila $2.26—2'.25 
(150,000 pesos) . 
unit, in HK$:—London 15.70—15.67. Aus- 
tralia 12.68—12.64, Egypt 13.50—13.30, 
Scuth Africa 15.70—15.60. N. Zealand 
14.30—14.10, India 1.142—1.135, Ceylon 
1—.98. Malaya 1.812—1.807, Canada 6.43 
—6. 375, Manila 2,28—2.265. ‘Macao 1.20— 
1.19, Saigon 1385—. 137, Bangkok - .297— 
.296, Jakarta .347—.338. Market quiet, 
trading small.. | 


CHINESE EXCHANGE MARKETS 


During the last few weeks there has 
been a marked deterioration of the posi- 
tion of the People’s Bank yuan in relation 


to foreign exchange, gold and silver but. 


the price level has, except for certain 
raw materials and industrial equipment 
and replacement articles remained un- 
changed. Black markets continue active 
business and it seems that repressive 
methods of communist authorities have 
not led to suspension anywhere, Canton 
enj oys good daily turnover both in gold 
and in foreign. exchange. 
Canton rates for .99 fine gold bars was 
HK3$344 high, 342 low. Rates are usually 
quoted in Chinese currency but larger 
brokers transact in HK$ or on the basis 
cof that foreign currency. Unlicensed 
radio communications are maintained by 
the cperators with Macao and Hongkong 
and quotations are usually strictly in line 
with those of Macao where gold is also 
traded in .99 fine bars. There is however 
a slight discount against Macao rates, 
usually HK$ 2 to 3 per. tael. | 

It appears that the financial authorities 
in China do oppose an alteration in the 
official rates though they realise that a 
change is overdue. The prestige, so re- 
cently won, of the People’s Bank yuan 
is involved: in such a case reasonable 
arguments are defeated by the powers 
that be, and they are and will remain for 
some long time to come the members of 
the CCP Politburo. . 


Hongkong’s free market quoted and 


did business as follows:—.for banknotes, 


spot delivery, $205—2014 per one million 
PBY; for transfer by mail or illicit radio 
advice to Canton and Amoy resp. $200— 
195 and $204—196. Turnover was in notes, 
DD Canton and Amoy resp. 60 million, 
175 m. and 160 m. PBY. Transfers to Can. 
ton quéted for HK currency $91—88 to be 


hates per one currency 


Last week’s. 


paid here against $100 paid or received in 
Canton. Sales totaled only $24,000 as far 
as put through the local exchange brokers 
but actually sales were considerably 
higher as private deals are not going 
through brokers’ and native banks’ chan- 
nels. Gold and US$ transfers with China 
continue but at times there is hardly any 
business reported. Last week saw more 
active trading as both Shanghai residents 
sent funds in form of gold and US cur- 
rency out of China and local Chinese with 
dependents in China were required to 
support their people at home, and made 
remittances in gold and US$ rather than 
in PBY as they know that their relatives 
thus obtain more value in PBY. Ratés 
for Shanghai transfers were &5—843 US$ 
and 84—834 ozs of! gold per 100 paid in 
Shanghai. With Amoy business is often 
conducted in US$ that is to say local re-. 
mitters pay here HK$ and their relatives 
and friends in Amoy obtain there also 
HK$ or US$ but the rate is fixed not in 
accordance with the local TT New York. 
Last week’s rate for DD Amoy was HK$ 
6.17—6.19 per one US$ payable in Amoy 
(against the free TT New York of around 
6.88). 


Hongkong has again received, over a 
period of 2 or 3 months past, considerable 
funds of fresh flight capital coming from 
communist China.. Some of this capital 
is bound for other destinations but local 
‘hot ‘money’ and potential investment 
capital have increased on account of the 
anxieties felt in China about the progress 
of the war in Korea: and the policies of 
Peking. Financial circles in China are 
most careful to give no cause for com-. 
plaint by the communist authorities and. 
they ostentatiovsly make declarations 
calculated to please Peking. But private- 
ly, in letters and in other communications, 
they are seriously concerned with the 
foreign policy of Peking and with the 
continuing and stepped-up war prepara- 
tions of communist China. They are 
almost despairing of seeing a change in 
this policy and consequently they feel 
that an exit from, the probably develop- 
ing catastrophy is most advisable. Few 
however can make such an exit. Those 
who succeed find the services which 
Hongkong offers absolutely essential 
though they do not seem to be grateful 
for the existence of this British colony 
on the perilous border of the ‘Bamboo 
curtain’, 


Taiwan exchange was traded here last. 
week at $2325—2275 per 10,000 TY and 
sales totaled 44 m. TY. Gold and US$ 
transfers with Taipeh quoted resp. 993—99 
and 98—974 for 100 in Taipeh. Market 
and business were quiet but the Taiwan 
yuan was definitely easy. Chinese opinion 
is not convinced that Taiwan is really 
secure; besides there is some flight of 
capital continuing as many Chinese (not 
Formosans). are anxious to have some 
funds ahroad not for the reason of dis- 
trust in the Taiwan economy but in order 
to be able, if an emergency arises, to go 
abroad: and have something to live on. 
Again, Hongkong offers all the facilities 
of an international free exchange and 
bullion market and this is appreciated by 
the Chinese in Taiwan and elsewhere in 
the Far East. 
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Political news of last week was such 
as to depress investors but fortunately 
the truce outlook in Korea appears now 
brighter than before and the Far East, 
long in the limelight of world attention, 
may drop back, it is hoped, to a more 
obscure position. At any rate the ques- 
tion of Hongkong’s security, constantly 
with us whether we admit it openly or 
not, can now be answered positively but 
nobody dares predict for how long. 
There is no indication whatsoever that 
the Peking regime, accused often of har- 


boring the most sinister intentions vis- 
a-vis Hongkong and, of course, the rest 


of the non- -communist Far East, is em- 
barking on any new adventure—having 
felt in its Korean intervention the impact 
of modern US weapons which no doubt 
has caused reconsideration of aggressive 
plans if such were hatched at all. 

The critical situation in Egypt and 
complications in the Middle East do not 
greatly affect the local market though 
everything which happens these days in 
any corner of the world has its immediate 
repercussions élsewhere. Nevertheless, 
the unpleasant developments in Egypt 
have not given rise to any anxiety as 
far as the local share market is concern- 
ed. Investors are largely if not exclu- 
sively concerned with. technical condi- 
tions of public companies whose shares 
are locally quoted, with the business 
trend here and, perhaps primarily, with 
the political situation in China as far as 
it affects that country’s neighbors. As 
practically all companies continue doing 
good business and are of solid standing, 
there is sufficient incentive to acquire 
shares in such companiés. The rise of 
the communists to masters of China and 
especially the military intervention of the 
Chinese ‘volunteers’ in Korea have in- 
stilled fears in the hearts of all peoples 
living in East Asia. Hongkong being 
particularly and almost pathologically in- 
_ clined to take a pessimistic view of' possi- 
ble developments—in spite of the afflu- 
ence of the colony and the relatively 
very large number of rich and wealthy 
persons living here—the consequence of 
the Chinese communist triumphs was a 
feeling of defeatism which manifested it- 
self in liquidations and preparations to 
run away. When however the US forces 
proved their mettle and defeated the 
aggressors in Korea, a more optimistic 
appraisal of the situation in the Far East 
Yesulted which among other things led 
to a return of confidence in the security 
of Hongkong and the redirection of in- 
vestment funds, partly into local stocks 
and shares. 

Last week’s business was again very 
brisk and there was no idle moment. 
After a longish period of sustained buy- 
ing interest during which there has been 
a steadily upward trend, a healthy reac- 
tion caused by eager profit- takers in the 
early part of the week resulted in frac- 
tional losses. However, this was short- 
lived and in the latter stages buyers re- 
appeared in strength and the ' market 
closed firm. The outstanding feature has 
been the strong demand for Shanghai 
counters which show spectacular selec- 
tive gains, 


STOCK & 


SHARE MARKET 


Closing quotations:— 
H.K. GOVT. LOANS 


INSURANC5S 
SHIPPING 
DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, 
Noreh Point Wharves 6.80 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves ............ 53%, 
Shanghai Dockyards ................ 4% 
MINING 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
INDUSTRIALS 
STORES 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
China Entertainments ............ 15 
‘COTTONS 
RUBBER, COMPANIES 
Consolidated Rubber ................ 5.10 
.45 


JAVA CONSOLIDATED RUBBER AND 
COFFEE ESTATES, LTD. 


In the Report and Statement of Ae. 
counts for the year ended December 31, 
1950, which the Directors of the Java 
Consolidated Rubber and Coffee Estates, 
Ltd., presented at the thirty-sixth ordin- 


ary general meeting of shareholders on 
October 23rd, it was shown that a loss 
on, the year amounted to £1,414 and 
that the total debit balance on Appro- 
priation Account of £3,676 has been car- 
ried forward to the new account. 

The Soember Mas Estate was re-occu- 
pied at the end of. 1950-and tapping com- 
menced shortly after, Because of the 
diminution in area, this Estate has been 


grouped with the Goemoengsarie and 


Telogoredjo Estates and thus combined 
to form an economic unit. Telogoredjo 
Estate, which belongs to a Lcndon Com- 
pany, is building and equipping a factory 
to process the latex from the three estates 
at a reasonable charge, A fair profit is 
anticipated on the estimated output for 
1951 of 300,000 lbs., and though the pre- 
sent financial position of the Company is 


very weak it has been possible to reha- 


bilitate the factory, smokehouses, etc. 
Conditions are, however, still very bad 
around the Soember Estate and the au- 
thorities appear powerless to improve 
matters. Kali Padang Estate is still out 
of the Company’s control and may never 
be handed back again. 


THE ANGLO-DUTCH (JAVA) 

PLANTATIONS, L 

The thirty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of shareholders of the Anglo-Dutch 
(Java) Plantations, Ltd.. was held this 
week when the Chairman’s Statement 
and Accounts. were presented. The area 
operated by the Company includes the 
Goenoengsarie and Tjaroei Estates and 
amounts to 4,732 acres in all. 


The .Tjaroei Estate was re-occupied at 
the end of 1950 after being abandoned for 
two years, Since then a net profit of 
Rupiahs 170,506 has been made. The 
Gcenoengsarie Estate was also re-occu- 
pied in December, 1950, and with the 
repayment cf the loans which had to be 
made in order to rehabilitate the build- 
ings, etc., it is hoped that the Company 
will soon be out of debt. It is estimated 


that 400,000 pounds of rubber wil] be 


cbtainable from the Tjaroei Estate and 
360,000 pounds from the Goenoengsarie 
Estate during the current year, Condi- 
tions in Java, however, are so difficult 
and change SO rapidly that it is difficult 
to forecast anything with certainty. 


In the course of his Statement, the 
Chairman pointed out that the debit bal- 
ance cn profit and Loss Account to be 
carried forward to the new account 
amounts to £7,169. Certain loans were 
incurred in London in 1945 and 1946 in 
connection with the repatriation and 
leave expenses of the Estate staff who 


had been interned. As soon as a remit- 


tance is permitted from Java these loans 
will be reduced. 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 
Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 


Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF- NDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON. UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND_ DECEMBER, 1892) 


Authorised Capital 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 


A 


Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 


Capital and General Reserves 


£8,000,000 
1,800,000 SR 
1,060,000 
1,350,000 


Agents in New York: Bank of Montreal, 64, Wall Street 


Branches & Agencies: | 


INDIA | PAKISTAN BURMA 
Karachi R 
cu CEYLON 
| Galle ort Louis 
Delhi Kandy 
Madras Jaffna SINGAPORE 


MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG 
Kuala Lumpur JAPAN 
Kuantan | Tokyo 
Kuala Trengganu Osaka 
Penang | CHINA 

Kota Bharu Shanghai 
Ipoh SIAM 
Kuala Lipis Bangkok 


Hon. D. BENSON. Manager, Hong Kong. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED |: 
| CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


- TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, 
COTTON, RUBBER, COAL, TIMBER. 


GIBB, LIVINGSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1836. 


P. & O. Building, Hong Kong. Tcl. Add: ‘‘GIBB’’ 


IMPORTS 


RAW 
CHEMICALS 
AND DYES, LINSEED OILS, LITHOGRAPHIC 
VARNISHES, FOODSTUFFS AND PRODUCE, 
METALS, SUNDRIES. 


EXPORTS 


CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, 
UP GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG 
PRODUCTS, HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, 
GINGER, MANUFACTURED GOODS, TEA. 


SHIPPING: 
BURNS, 


MADE 


PHILP LINE 


INSURANCE: 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. . 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


WINES & SPIRITS: 


TENNENT’S BEER 


SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
BERTRAM’S WINES. 


SUNDRIES: 
BITULAC PAINTS. 


on time 


a "PHILIPPINE. AIR unes inc 


To get there 


October 25, 1951 


| - World-wide coverage through.one channel 


SHIPPING 
IMPORT & EXPORT 


AST ASIATIC CO.. LTD. : 


HEAD OFFICE: COPENHAGEN. 


QUEENS BUILDING, FLOOR. HONGKONG, fff 
TELS., 3411-34112- 34113-34114, 
CABLES: ORIENT. 
PO.BOX 835. 
Branches 
London Bangkok San Francisco 
Hamburg Saigon New York 
Madras Manila Havana 
Bombay Cebu Seattle 
Calcutta Tabaco Vancouver 
Karachi Davao’.- Montreal 
: Rangoon Canton Mexico City 
Singapore Shanghai Sao Paulo 
Kuala Lumpur Hankow Santos 
Malacca _ Tsingtao Recife 
Seramban Tientsin § Buenos Aires 
Klang Harbin Durban | 
Penang Dairen Cape Town 
Ipoh Tokyo Johannesburg 
Teluk Anson Sydney Port Elizabeth 
Melbourne 


Ox.her territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 
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SWIRE LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1, Connaught Road, C. 
HONG KONG. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHINA JAPAN 
SHANGHAI. KOBE. Crescent Building. 


OSAKA, P.O, Box 236, Higahsi., 


Represented in 
CANTON, TIENTSIN, HANKOW, 
and other China Ports, and in KOREA 


by 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 


PRODUCE 
AND 
GENERAL MERCHANTS 
AGENTS 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 


MACLAINE, WATSON & CO.,LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 
14, Fenchurch Street, 8, Billiter Square, 
E. C. 3. EK. C. 3. 


WHEELOCK 


tN. AM COE 
Ss ? iN: 
| SHIPBUILDING 


MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 


¢ 


HONG KONG 
RHE 


SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AV !IATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


LONDON © JAPAN * 


SHANGHAI 


17 
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Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 
via JAPAN 


m.v. “PLEASANTVILLE” Loading Hongkong 4th Nov. 
Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 
mv. “AROS” .... .... .... .... due Hongkong 3rd Nov. 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 


SEATTLE & PORTLAND 
ss. “CALIFORNIA” Loads for Vancouver 21st Oct. 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ. PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


m.v. “U. VIVALDI” 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR : 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP O0O., LTD. 
B.0.A.C.— 
OANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
9rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& GO; ETD. 


14/18, PBDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG. 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport, 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited. 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Breweries Limited. 

Kwo Cotton Mills Limited. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Lid. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited. 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited. 


The Prince Line Limited. 


The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 


The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co,, Ltd. 


Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Kconomic Insurance Co.. Ltd, 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The. Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


DODWELL & CO., LTD. ee 
3 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN. 


“MOLLER STEAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK 
General Agents U.S.A. 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 
SAN FRANOISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Porta. also for Caribbean and Guif Ports. 


NEXT SAILINGS: 


m/s ‘‘NICOLINE MAERSK’’ _._. Oct. $i 
m/s “LERA Nov. 30 
Also aceepting cargo for Keelung and Japan. 
Special] Strongroom Compartments. 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 
ARRIVALS FROM U.S.A. 
m/s “LEISE MAERSK” ..........¢...;. Nov. 30 
m/s Dec. 20 


For Freignt and Further Particulars 
Please apply to :— 


JEBSEN & CO. 


uildinys. 


Agen 


Tels. 


PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


GORDON, WOODROFFE 
& CO. (Far EAST) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, -Hong Kong. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
TOKYO and OSAKA 


General Managers for: 

Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong. 
Associated Companies: | 
Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London. 

(Established 1868) 
Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 


Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca ‘ 
Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York. 


Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London. 

Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. 

Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 
Sissons Paints 

Hugh Wood & Co., 

Richemont Brandy. 


Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heeis, etc.) 3 


L.G, Harris & Co. Ltd, (Paint Brushes) 


Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd, (Electric Trucks & 
Tractors) 


GRANT 


GILM 


ESTABLISHED 


1841 


COM 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND 


@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. 


PAN Y LTD. 


INSURANCE 


CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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